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WHEN Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary (+1490), wrote 

his famous distich : — 

“ Bella gerant alii! tu, felix Austria, nube! 
Nam quae Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus!” * 

he might have been correct from his point of view. But 
if the historian or the cool observer of our times inves- 
tigates the political changes Austria has undergone, or her 
present condit’ons, he must come to the conclusion that 
what seemed to be good fortune to King Mathias, turned out 
to be the beginning of the end, and that nowadays Austria 
is anything but « felix.” 

To prove the correctness of this statement, I shall describe 
to the reader of Tue ARENA the true national, political, and 
social conditions of the country as graphically as lies in my 
power, having lived there fourteen years, and made it a part of 
my life study to dissect the causes and consequences of Euro- 
pean politics. Iam in many respects better qualified to speak 
of actual conditions than most writers. 

The general impression of Austria, which I find prevail- 
ing in American circles, is that of a harmonious, prosperous 
country, whose population consists largely of Germans, with 
the exception of a minority, who speak some dialects (!) as: 
Bohemian, Polish, Hungarian, etc., and who are all united 
by a strong love for their dynasty, perfectly happy in their 
social conditions, and satisfied with their constitutional gov- 
ernment. Let us investigate the facts critically. 





*“ Let others wage war! Wed thou, happy Austria! 
Their ally is Mars, be thine Venus! 
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Austria, or to call it properly by its new political term 
“ Austria-Hungary,” is an extensive country in the southern 
part of Central Europe, forming with its 240,942 square 
miles the fifteenth part of the whole area of Europe. In 
size it is exceeded only by Russia, in population by the 
German Empire, and as a political power it ranks equally 
with Germany, Russia, France, England, and Italy. 

According to the estimates of the census of Dec. 31, 1890 
(which I received before publication, and shall give here in 
round figures), Austria has a population of 43,000,000. With 
regard to nationality it consists of 11,000,000 Germans, 
7,000,000 Magyars, 7,000,000 Czehks (Bohemian, Mora- 
vian, and Slovak), 5,000,000 Ruthenians, 4,000,000 Poles, 
3,000,000 Serbs and Croats, 3,000,000 Roumanians, 2,000,- 
000 Slovens, and 1,000,000 Italians. With regard to 
religious belief there are 27,000,000 Roman Catholics, 
5,000,000 Greek Catholics, 4,000,000 Protestants, 4,000,- 
000 Byzantine Greeks, 2,000,000 Jews, and 1,000,000 
Armenian Catholics, Unitarians, and non-Christians. With 
regard to occupation the population consists of: 12,000,000 
farmers and farm hands, 4,000,000 manufacturers, 2,500,- 
000 day laborers, 1,500,000 house servants, 1,000,000 
commercial people, 400,000 proprietors, pensioners, and 
rentiers, 280,000 active soldiers, 200,000 miners and 
smelters, 150,000 professors, artists, and authors, 100,000 
teachers, 100,000 lower government servants, 90,000 govern- 
ment officials, 60,000 ecclesiastics, 20,000,000 family mem- 
bers, and a remainder of 700,000 of various or unknown 
occupations. 

Based upon these latest and correct statistical facts, we 
may study the political and national conditions of the Aus- 
trian Empire, not as we find them in official works and 
superficial newspaper reports, but as they are in reality 
under the calm surface. In order to understand them per- 
fectly it is necessary to glance through the leaves of history, 
and to recall to our memory facts which influenced the for- 
mation and development of Austria. Limited space will 
necessarily condense this historical view. 

The present Austro-Hungarian monarchy grew up from the 
small margraviate Austria (German: Ostreich, Oesterreich, 
i. e., the Eastern Country) founded by Charlemagne in the 
eighth century, and raised to a duchy by Emperor Frederic 
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I. in the twelfth century, the crown of which is hereditary 
since 1282 in the family of the Habsburgs (their name 
deriving from the Habichtsburg or hawk castle in Switzer- 
land) and since 1780 in the branch of Habsburg-Lorraine. 
It embraces now the kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, Galicia, 
Dalmatia, and Croatia-Slavonia; the archduchies of lower 
and upper Austria; the duchies of Salzburg, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, Silesia, and Bukovina; the principalities of 
Transylvania, Tyrols, and Vorarlberg; the margraviates of 
Moravia and Istria; and the counties of Goerz and Gradisca. 
(The Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Hercegovina, occupied 
after the suppression of the mutiny of 1878, have been since 
under the administration of Austria-Hungary, but are not 
yet formally incorporated with it.) 

Most of these provinces were added to the original duchy 
of Austria after successful wars; some, like Bohemia and 
Hungary, by marriage during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, and formed the “ Erblande ” (hereditary 
possessions) of the Habsburgs, who were at the same time the 
elected emperors of Germany. The zenith of power was 
reached by the Habsburgs in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, after they had conquered the Turks, won the war 
of the Spanish succession, and combined under their crown 
the empire of Germany, the kingdom of Rome, and the most 
extensive hereditary possessions, consisting of Austria of 
to-day, the Netherlands, Milan, Naples, Sardinia and Sicily. 

Empress Maria Theresa, badly harassed by her numerous 
enemies, lost many provinces in war, and prevented the down- 
fall of her throne only by securing the patriotic help of the 
Magyars, for which she had to grant them old and new privi- 
leges. Her son, Joseph II., was the first monarch to appreci- 
ate the great danger of a union of countries and nations, 
based merely upon dynastic ties, and he therefore tried to 
centralize, Germanize, and unite them, giving at the same 
time to his people the most liberal, progressive laws and 
institutions. Although he succeeded in preventing the out- 
break of a revolution similar to that of France, he could not 
carry out all of his great plans on account of the animosity of 
the Hungarians, Slavs, and the clerical party. His reign 
of ten years was too short, but his memory is sacred in the 
hearts of the Austrian people as that of the noble emperor 
and the liberal unificator of Austria. 
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Since Joseph’s death the power of the Habsburgs is declin- 
ing. In 1804 Napoleon subdued the German empire, com- 
pelling Francis II. to assume the title of Emperor of 
Austria, and since that time Austria has lost province after 
province while internal dissensions have been encountered 
at every step. The reins of the government have passed 
from the centralists to the federalists, from liberals to reac- 
tionists, from the Germans to the Slavs, seemingly at the 
will of autocratic rulers, in fact as a consequence of growing 
dissatisfaction or danger from one or the other nationality 
or party. 

In 1848 a revolution broke out in all parts of Austria, 
which caused the empire to totter to its foundations. Em- 
peror Ferdinand was forced to abdicate, and his nephew, the 
present Emperor Francis Joseph I., took possession of the 
throne under a solemn promise to establish a constitutional 
government. The wars in Hungary, 1849, with France and 
Italy, in 1859, and with Prussia, in 1866, brought Austria 
repeatedly to the edge of a complete downfall, ruined her 
financially, and forced her to pursue an unwise domestic 
policy. The reign of the present ruler has been a contin- 
uous chain of experiments in political as well as censtitutional 
matters, making Austria sometimes the ally of Russia and 
governed with federalistic principles, at other times charac- 
terized by centralism in conformity with alliance with 
Germany. Although Austria-Hungary appears to be at the 
present time a quiet, peaceful, prosperous, well-governed, 
constitutional, dual monarchy, it ig, in fact, financially and 
socially bankrupt, rotten, ruined, governed absolutely by 
privileged classes, and a battle-tield of parties and nations, 
who are led by the most extreme centrifugal efforts. 

To understand these efforts and parties we must study the 
characteristics of the different nationalities, the social condi- 
tions, and the principles of government of the country. 

Austria is a new Babel, its population speaking nine dif- 
ferent languages, and twenty-two distinctly varying dialects. 
The difference between her polyglotism and that of the 
United States is a marked one, especially with regard to the 
political and national consequences. In the United States 
the members of the different nationalities live scattered all 
over the country, amidst an English-speaking population; 
they are obliged to send their children to English schools, 
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forced by their interest (necessity) to make themselves 
acquainted with the English language, and to adopt as soon 
as possible the customs of their new, self-chosen fatherland. 
In Austria the different nationalities live separately in com- 
pact masses, they adhere to their old rights and privileges, 
speak exclusively their own language, differ in religious be- 
lief, custom, habits, and even dress, and bring up their chil- 
dren very considerably. Their union as a monarchy is no‘ 
self-chosen, but is forced upon them as a consequence of their 
defeat in past wars, and they are held together, not by any 
common interests, but merely by the teaching of love for 
their dynasty. Is this sufficient at the dawn of the twentieth 
century ? 

The most numerous and most important people in Austria 
are the Germans. Germans, speaking one language — 
although in slightly varying dialects — constitute the chief 
part of the population in the western provinces, especially 
in the Alps and Silesia, form one third of the inhabitants of 
Bohemia and Moravia, and have large communities and even 
counties in the rest of the states. The Germans send the 
largest percentage to the higher schools and universities, and 
consequently the majority of the officials, professionals, and 
officers of the army are recruited from their ranks. Besides 
this we must not overlook the important fact that manufac- 
ture, commerce, and mining are largely in the hands of 
Germans. For these reasons it would seem natural and cer- 
tainly very easy for the Germans to have the entire control 
and political power in their hands, if it were not for the fact 
that they are not only in a varied state of culture, but also 
very far from being united, both in national and political 
views. The large majority of the Germans in the Alps are 
conservative, orthodox Catholics, entirely led by the Roman 
clergy, who hinder every liberal movement and progressive 
development in order to keep up the influence, and if possi- 
ble, re-establish the former power of the Pope. The minority. 
of the Germans in Austria, especially those in Vienna, 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Styria, form the best educated classes 
of the population, and are as advanced in every direction 
as any nation of the civilized world. They are fully aware 
and claim from the platform or in print, whenever there 
is an opportunity to do so, that they are the only possible 
foundation of a sound government, and that the German 
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language must be the official and state language in the 
schools, the army, and the government, if Austria is to 
prosper or even exist. Being for years in the minority, 
even suppressed in speech and print, this party is in favor 
of the closest union with Germany; and its younger elements 
declare openly that they would prefer becoming a part of the 
German Empire to being suppressed for the sake of inferior 
races, in which light they regard the Slavs and the Magyars. 

The Magyars, who play, since 1868, “second fiddle ” in the 
monarchy, have raised themselves to a much higher position 
than their number or productive abilities would entitle them. 
This is due partly to their old rights, privileges, and consti- 
tutional government, which they preserved when they were 
united with Austria, and partly to the stubbornness of the 
nation and its statesmen, who always grasped the right mo- 
ment, when Austria needed their patriotism to gain some- 
thing in their own favor. For the past twenty years the 
Magyars have excluded German influence, suppressed the 
just demands of their Slavish inhabitants, and although 
progressing rapidly in many respects, they are a heavy mill- 
stone at the neck of Austria. The Magyars are a half lazy, 
half easy-going set of people, quickly moved and overflow- 
ing with excitability, splendid horsemen, bad farmers, good 
soldiers, and politically well trained ; they are of Tartar origin, 
speaking a language entirely different from all other European 
tongues, and are very proud of their literature. 

The Slavs would certainly govern openly the Austrian 
Monarchy, as they do now to a great extent through parlia- 
mentary combinations, if they were united. Luckily they 
are confined to the northern and southern regions of the 
country, separated from each other by the provinces, in- 
habited by Germans, Magyars, and Roumanians ; and besides 
they are broken into several branches, which differ in lan- 
guage, customs, and political views. 

The most important in number and influence are now the 
Czehks, forming the majority of the population in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and North Hungary, and having the best cultivated 
farms in the monarchy. They boast of their rights as a 
thousand-year-old kingdom, their ancient history, early and 
polished literature, and are politically splendidly organized. 
In general the Czehks are painstaking, comprehensive, 
imaginative, quick to learn languages, and show great talent 
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for art and music. Although belonging chiefly to the 
Roman Catholic Church, some thousands are Protestants, or 
— to speak correctly—Hussites, ready to fight violently, and 
sacrifice their lives for liberal progress in religion, as well as 
for liberty and independence. Politically they are divided 
into two parties: The Old Czehks, consisting of the more con- 
servative elements and allied with the Czehk nobility and the 
clerical party to re-establish the kingdom of Bohemia diplo- 
matically, and the Young Czehks, who have during the past 
decade grown very strong. Their aim is to be united with 
Russia at any sacrifice, for which purpose they establish 
pauslavistic propaganda, study Russian, and many of them 
even adopt the Russian faith. 

The next in number, but not in importance, of the Slavish 
races are the Routhenians, who live in the northeastern part 
of Galicia. They are a part of the Russian nation, very 
closely related in language, custom, habits, and belong to 
the Greek church. For centuries suppressed by the Poles 
and their nobility, they sought and found alliance with the 
German elements, and adopted to some degree a higher edu- 
cation; but any favorable political combination would find 
them willing to leap into the embrace of the open arms of 
mother Russia. 

The Poles, although only four millions in number, have 
been for decades the needle on the scales of Austrian poli- 
tics. Being well organized under their old nobility, which 
controls the peasantry on its large estates, they have changed 
former revolutionary tactics into parliamentary mercenariness, 
with great success. The country is impoverished, the lower 
classes degenerated, and often too ignorant to read or write; 
but all the Poles, like one man, talk, and dream, and work 
for the re-establishment of the Polish kingdom, and have a 
glowing hatred for Russia. 

The southern Slavs consist of the Serbs, Croates, and 
Slovens, living in a compact mass on the rivers Save and 
Drave, and scattered in Hungary and the Southern Alps. 
They belong to the branch of the great Slavish family, which 
moved during the fourth century from Asia in a southwesterly 
direction, came under the influence of Byzantism, and estab- 
lished later the once famous Serbo-Croato-Slovenish King- 
dom. Kept together by a rich old literature, by similarity 
of language and customs, they form with the Bulgarians, 
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Bosniaks, Hercogovinians, and Dalmatinians a large family 
of very industrious, brave, and hospitable people, who 
certainly have the outlook for a better future, and an impor- 
tant part in Balkan politics. At the present time they are 
under the dominition of the Germans in the Alps and the 
Magyars in Hungary, andsuffer much. They look with envy 
and hope to the lately established independent principalities 
of Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, and regard Russia as their 
future liberator, hoping to build a great union of the southern 
Slavs, if possible, under Russian protection. 

The Roumanians, showing in appearance and language 
their descent from the Romans, stand all by themselves 
amidst the Austrian nations and naturally they look forward 
longingly to a union with their brethren across the Carpa- 
thian mountains. 

So do the Italians, who form a large part of the population 
in South Tyrols, Triest, and Dalmatia. Now and then the 
secret societies of the “Jtalia irredenta” proclaim by speech 
or bombs their ardent desire to break the heavy chains of 
Austria and be united with Italy. 

The Jews are nationalized nearly everywhere in Austria, 
according to the race they live with, and only in Galicia 
they form an orthodox body of aliens, very similar to the 
Jews in Russia. They do not play an especial part in politics, 
nor are the Albanians, Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks, and Gip- 
sies numerous enough to be counted upon as political factors. 

This photograph of national aspirations well in mind, let 
us glance at the social conditions pf the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and then consider its government and politics. 

Austria is principally an agricultural state, her marge 
plains in Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia producing great 
quantities of surplus grain, mostly exported to Germany and 
Belgium; fine cattle are raised in her mountainous part as 
well as in the “Puszta’s” (prairies) of Hungary. Lower 
Austria, with Vienna, Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, and Styria, 
are the great manufacturing centres, and export a great 
amount of hardware, sugar, glassware, flour, woollen goods, 
gloves, linen goods, and articles of luxury, as amber, meer- 
schaum, leather goods, etc., etc. Minerals, poultry, fish, 
wool, and wine are also produced and exported in large 
quantities. Unfortunately the profits of all the natural rich- 
ness and the hard work of the laboring classes go largely into 
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the pockets of a few great estate owners, manufacturers, 
bankers, and trusts. The lower classes are over-taxed, live 
very poorly, often near starvation, but they are beginning to 
be aroused by socialistic ideas to claim their share of the 
profits from the real or seeming vampires, and their malcon- 
tentedness is directed principally against the nobility and 
the Jews. 

The political situation of Europe in general, and of the 
Austrian Empire in particular, makes it necessary to keep a 
large standing army, and to expend enormous sums for arma- 
ment and training the reserves. The army, formerly the 
uniting element of the empire in amalgamating and German- 
izing the different nations, has become nationalized, since the 
territorial system has been adopted from Germany. It consists 
now, in fact, of nine armies, speaking different languages, and 
loosely connected by the officers, who speak and command in 
the German tongue, but who would be powerless to lead the 
masses in an unpopular war. The writer of these lines, who 
has known the Austrian army for eighteen years so well, would 
not be at all surprised to see in a war with Russia the Slavish 
regiments refuse to fire, as well as the German regiments 
sing “Deutschland, Deutschland, ueber Alles,” instead of 
fighting their brethren. 

The fact must not be overlooked or under-estimated, 
that all nationalities of Austria crave to go into the army, 
because they are naturally of a warlike disposition, and the 
army is regarded as a splendid educational institution. The 
empire has now certainly one million soldiers ready for service 
at a moment’s notice, and besides that two millions well- 
trained reserve men — a great power if united ; a greater danger 
if possessed by centrifugal ideas! 

It is surprising that under such conditions Austria has not 
broken down long ago. It is kept together only by the un- 
certain consequences of an outbreak of any of the parties, by 
the jealousy of one against the other, and by parliamentary 
machinations. The people are made to believe that they are 
governed according to their wishes, and that it is in their 
interest to see a constitutional monarchy flourishing at their 
head. In fact their constitution is nothing but a farce, and 
a very treacherous one. 

From the commune and county up to the provincial diet 
and the parliament the whole government is based upon the 
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principle of class representation. Those who do not pay direct 
taxes above five florins annually, either as a land-owner, 
artisan, or business man, have no voice, no political status. 
And even those who have a vote are forced into minority, 
because the highest taxed classes elect the same number 
of representatives as the lowest, notwithstanding their per- 
centage in many electoral districts is like 1.50. The 
representatives for the diets and the congress are elected 
in four classes: by the peasants, burghers, commercial men, 
and large estate owners, and some individuals vote in every 
election two or three times: as owner of an estate, as manu- 
facturer or commercial man, and as burgher. The nobility 
has, through its large estates, and by its enormous influence 
upon the officials, artisans, and peasants, most of the election 
in its hands, and this gives its representatives and their tools 
the power to transfer taxation from the land to the necessities 
of life, and has brought Austria near financial ruin. 

Austria-Hungary has seventeen provincial diets, one 
“Reichsrath” (parliament) in Vienna, and one in Buda- 
Pesth, a commune “ Delegation” between Austria and Hun- 
gary, one ministry of foreign affairs, one ministry of finance, 
one ministry of war (these three for the whole monarchy), 
nine ministries for Austria, and nine for Hungary. The 
“Reichsrath” (parliament) consists of a “Herrenhaus” 
(senate) and an “ Abgeordnetenhaus ” (congress). The former 
is composed of princes of the imperial family [20—20}], 
nobles with hereditary privileges [66—286], ecclesiastical 
representatives [17—51], and life members nominated by the 
emperor [at present 122—102]; the latter is formed by mem- 
ders elected partly directly, partly indirectly, by the classes 
of landed proprietors, the towns, the chambers of trade and 
commerce, and the rural districts; 353 in Austria, and 453 
in Hungary.* 

The two parliaments in Vienna and Buda-Pesth are the 
battle-fields for national, political, and social aspirations, 
where the few representatives of the people, who dare to do 
so, have a chance to mention the wishes of the people. But 
they never succeed in anything, except by uniting with other 
parties, nationalities, or classes. The rest of the people are 
condemned to keep their wishes quietly to themselves, press 





*The figures in [ ] indicate the number of representatives in Austria and Hungary 
respectively. 
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and speech as well as all societies being under the supervision 
of government officials, who are bound to suppress any dan- 
gerous (?) utterings. No wonder that under such circum- 
stances everybody is afraid to speak as he would like to, and 
every party rather preserves its forces for action. 

As a consequence of polyglotism without a uniting “State 
language,” we see in Austria more money expended for the 
governmental machinery and public institutions than in any 
other country and with poorer results. In order to secure to 
all the nationalities the enjoyment of equal rights the courts 
and other governmental offices are obliged to keep inter- 
preters and do the work in two or more languages, causing 
a great loss of time and large expenses. Army officers, 
officials, professors, and teachers have to waste time in 
acquiring languages, which are of little value outside of 
occasional cases, and which could be easily avoided by com- 
pelling the whole population to learn in the public schools 
the state language besides their mother tongue. It happens 
frequently during sham battles that sentinels or sergeants, 
leading advanced posts, report to an officer in a language 
which he cannot understand, or receive orders which they 
are unable to comprehend. What an outlook for a future 
war! And even in peace, what a hindrance in all public 
affairs, business, and communication. 

Commerce and industry are declining all over the country 
through over-taxation, unfavorable treaties with foreign 
countries, miserable social conditions, encumbrances, caused 
by federalism and bad political economy; Vienna, once 
a flourishing, prosperous city, is losing its importance, 
wealth, and traffic through the jealousy of the non-German 
nations, wrong government, and reactionary tendencies; the 
export of the monarchy is decreasing, the wages getting 
below the possibility of living, the population lessened 
annually by thousands of strong, able working-men, who 
have to seek a living through emigration. Only the taxes, 
the mortgages, the rate of interest, the public debt, the 
number of prisoners, and paupers, and dissatisfaction are in- 
creasing. 

From an intimate personal knowledge of Austria, Russia, 
and Germany and a general acquaintance with political condi- 
tions in the rest of Europe, I am forced to the conclusion 
that Europe stands on the eve of a great war (of which 
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Austria will most likely be the scene) caused by the impos- 
sibility of keéping their standing armies much longer under 
arms, but the burning social and national questions must lead, 
sooner or later, to a violent outbreak in Austria. Since 
Napoleon III. promulgated the device of national crystalliza- 
tion, we have witnessed the union of Italy and Germany 
and the restless efforts of the Balkan Slavs to group them- 
selves into independent national principalities. Panslavism 
in Russia, Irredenta in Italy, Chauvinism in France, Panger- 
manism amongst the Germans in Russia, Switzerland, and 
Austria, prove plainly that the trend of our times is the for- 
mation of large states, bound and united by common interest 
and one language. It is very unlikely that Austrian states 
would prove an exception or be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to break the heavy chains of historical privileged 
regime in view of a possibility of being united with nations 
which speak the same language, have the same customs and 
habits, and will treat the prodigal sons with equal rights? 

Be it a war with Russia or Germany, be it some striking 
injustice against one or the other nationality, or a revolu- 
tion caused by social conditions, which grow more and 
more unbearable — the first trouble in Austria will be the 
spark in the powder barrel of accumulated wishes, aspira- 
tions, and passions, which must cause the complete downfall 
of a painfully cemented monarchy. Austria of to-day is far 
from being — “felix.” 




















PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.—MORE INTERESTING 


CASES. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 








In the March number of THE ARENA, after an introduc- 
tion on the general subject, I told several psychic stories 
which I: left the reader to account for, if he could. I 
vouched for their truth, but declined to dogmatize as to their 
explanation. This present article will consist almost entirely 
of additional stories. 

Of the truth of what I shall relate, I am as certain as I am 
of any fact in my own personal history. I select typical 
specimens out of a large number. Many, and some of them of 
the most remarkable kind, cannot yet be told, because they 
are so very personal in their nature; and yet, to those who 
know these, they are naturally the most striking of all. 

The first case, which I shall now detail, is so profusely 
authenticated that it would be accepted as absolutely con- 
clusive evidence, even in a matter of life and death, in 
any court in Christendom. _[ shall tell the story in my own 
words, but I have in my possession eight separate accounts 
of eight living witnesses. To these accounts are attached 
the autograph signatures of their authors, and these are 
witnessed to by others who know them. With two of the 
principal ones I am personally acquainted, and can vouch 
for both their intelligence and truthfulness. I shall not 
give the real names, for all these people are still living, and 
investigators more zealous than wise might subject them to 
personal annoyance. 

The events now to be narrated occurred in the year 1864, 
and in a town not forty miles from Boston. The persons 
chiefly concerned are these: A Mrs. C., who had been 
three times married; a son, a young man, child of the first 
marriage (I shall speak of him by his first name, Charles); 
two sons by the second marriage, William and Joshua, aged 
respectively sixteen and thirteen; and Mrs. D., the one who 
played the principal part, and who tells the principal story. 
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All these, together with the other witnesses, are still living 
with the exception of the two boys William and Joshua, 
around whose fate the story revolves. 

On March 25, 1864, Mrs. C. went into Boston for the 
day. Her son William had been at work in a wholesale drug 
house in Boston, but for some time preceding this date had 
been engaged with a similar firm in Portland, Me., during the 
refitting of the Boston store, which had been burned. On 
this day, while his mother was absent, he came back from 
Portland, and was to return to his former position on the 
following Monday. This day, March 25, was a Friday. 
He reached home about two o’clock P.M. Not finding his 
mother, he, with his brother Joshua, started for the station, 
expecting to meet her as she came out on the five o’clock 
train. But the mother was delayed, and did not reach home 
till two hours later. She was met by a friend of the boys, 
who told her that William had got home from Portland. 
But when she reached the house the boys were not there. The 
last trace that was ever found of them alive was the fact 
that they had started for the station to meet their mother 
on the arrival of the five o’clock train. 

At first the mother consoled herself by thinking that 
they must have met some friends, and had been detained 
by them. But when bedtime came and they did not return, 
she became very anxious, and passed a sleepless night. At 
this time her husband, the step-father to the boys, was 
in the army, and she had to rely on her own resources. 

The next morning she and the elder son, Charles, began to 
make inquiries. They not only searched the town, but drove 
to neighboring towns, searching every place to which it seemed 
at all likely that they might have gone. Recruiting camps 
were visited, as it was thought possible that curiosity might 
have led them on some such expedition. But about five P.M. 
(this being Saturday) they returned, and reported to the 
neighbors that no trace had been found. The neighbors then 
offered their services, and started out in various directions, 
as their own ideas might guide them. But all efforts proved 
in vain. Then they came to the mother, and asked if she had 
anything else to suggest. She replied that, if her husband 
were at home, she should have the pond searched, for she 
felt sure that they must be somewhere where they could not 
get home, or they would not have stayed awav so long. 
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But everybody thought it most unlikely that they were 
in the pond, and this for two reasons. In the first place, 
they were timid about being on the water; and in the 
second place, being in March, it was too cold for them to 
think of any such thing as swimming or rowing. On 
Sunday evening, however, to satisfy the mother, and in 
order that nothing might be left untried, they began to 
search the pond, and kept on until the darkness compelled 
them to postpone their labors. On Monday morning early, 
the engine and church bells were rung, and the citizens 
were called together to organize a systematic search of 
the pond. Grappling irons were used, and cannon were 
fired over all the places where it seemed possible that 
the bodies might be. Still no trace was discovered. 

Such was the situation of affairs when, at about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, Mrs. D., one of the neighbors, called on 
Mrs. C., the mother of the boys, to show her sympathy 
and ask if there was anything she could do. By this 
time every known resource had been exhausted. So, as a 
last resort, the mother asked Mrs. D. if she would not go 
to Boston and consult a medium. It is important here to 
note that she was not a spiritualist, but was a believer in 
Evangelical Christianity, and had never had anything to 
do with spiritualism. She turned to this as a last desperate 
resource, because in despair of help from any other quarter. 

It must also be noted that Mrs. D. had no faith in it, 
and had never consulted a medium in all her life. So, 
although she had offered her services as being willing to 
do anything she could, she tried to beg off from this, as being 
both a disagreeable and hopeless errand. But as Mrs. C. 
urged it so strongly, and said she wished her, and no one else, 
to go, she at last and most reluctantly consented. 

She reached Boston at twelve o’clock noon. Meantime, and 
with more efficient grappling irons, the search of the pond was 
continued, but with no results. On arriving in town and not 
knowing which way to turn, since she was not acquainted 
with a single medium, she went (as some one had advised 
her to do) to the office of the Banner of Light, the spiritualist 
paper. They directed her to a place near Court Street. 
The medium here was engaged, and could not see her. 
But the man who answered the door sent her to another one 
in Dix Place. This one also was engaged, and could not 
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see her. But here they told her to go to a Mrs. Y. on 
Washington Street near Common Street. By this time it 
was about three o'clock. A sitter was just leaving, and 
Mrs. Y. said she was too tired to give any more sittings that 
day. But when she found that her visitor was from out of 
town, and that the next day would be too late, she said that 
if she would wait long enough for her to take a little rest, 
she would see what she could do. Nothing was said that 
could give her the slightest clue. Indeed, nothing could be 
said, for no one had a clue, and it was a clue they all were 
in search of. It is important here to note another thing. 
Up to this time Mrs. Y., the medium, had never been in the 
town where the boys resided. 

When the medium came again into the room, she walked 
directly to the fireplace and stood with her back to Mrs. D. 
Then, before either of them had spoken a word, by way of 
preliminary, she said, “ They went east before they went 
west.” The railroad station is east from the house in which 
they lived, and the pond is west. Then she added, “« They 
saw the fire, and so went to the water.” It was afterwards 
found that some men were burning brush near the lake. 
So knowing it would be some time before the next train, it 
is supposed that, boylike, they were attracted by the fire, 
and went to see what was going on. The medium then 
went on to speak of a boathouse with a hole in its side. 
This was not mind reading, because Mrs. D. knew nothing 
of there being any boathouse or boat. She continued and 
described a boat, — “a narrow boat, painted black.” Then 
she cried out, “Oh, dear, it was never intended that more 
than one person should get into it at a time!” She told 
how the boys went through the hole in the side of the 
boathouse, found the boat, got into it, and pulled out onto 
the water. She said they had gone but a very little way 
before the younger brother fell overboard ; then the older one, 
in trying to save him, also fell into the water. Then she 
added, « The place where they are is muddy, and they could 
not come to the surface. Why,” said she, “it is not the 
main lake where they are, but the shallow part which con- 
nects with the main lake, and they are so near the shore that 
if it were not this time of the year [March], you could 
almost walk in and pick them up.” She spoke of the cit- 
izens’ interest in seeking for them, but said, “ They will 
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not find them; they go toc far from the shore. They [the 
bodies] are on the left of the boathouse, a few feet from the 
land.” 

Mrs. D. then said, “If they are in the water, they will 
be found before I can reach home.” 

The medium replied, « No, they will not be found before 
you get there; you will have to go and tell them where I 
say they are, and then they will be found within five minutes 
after you reach the lake.” Then she made Mrs. D. promise 
to go with them to the lake, and added, * They are very 
near together. After finding one, you will quickly find the 
other.” 

In spite of all that Mrs. Y. had said, Mrs. D. was still 
as incredulous as before. But she had undertaken to see 
it through, and so started for home. She arrived at five 
o'clock. By this time it was known on what sort of errand 
she had gone to Boston, and a crowd of the curious and 
interested was at the station. As she stepped on to the plat- 
form, a gentleman asked, “ What did the medium tell you?” 
She replied with the question, “ Haven’t you found them 
yet?” When they said they had not, she delivered her 
message. Immediately they took a carriage and started 
for the lake. As they came in sight of the place, Mrs. 
D. recognized the boathouse, with the hole in the side, 
as the medium had described it. The “ narrow boat painted 
black” had also been found drifting in another part of 
the lake. So by this time, Mrs. D. began to wonder if 
the rest might not be true. But no one in the crowd seemed 
to have any confidence in the medium’s statements. They 
felt that they had thoroughly searched the pond, and that 
the matter was settled. But they went on, and prepared 
to follow Mrs. D.’s directions. 

She stood on the shore while two boats put off in which 
were men with their grappling irons. In one boat was 
the elder brother, or half-brother, of the missing boys. He 
was holding one of the grappling irons ; and after only three 
or four strokes of the oars, he exclaimed, «I have hold 
of something!” The boat was stopped, and he at once 
brought to the surface the body of the older boy, William. 
In a few minutes more, and close to the same place, the 
body of the other boy, Joshua, was found. The place 
was shallow and muddy, as the medium had said; and 
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held by the mud, the bodies had not risen to the surface, 
as Otherwise they might have done. The bodies were 
now placed together in a carriage, and before six o’clock 
they were in their mother’s house. 

At the close of the Boston interview, Mrs. D. asked 
the medium from what source she got her claimed infor- 
mation, and she said, “The boys’ father told me.” The 
boys’ father was the second husband of Mrs. C., and had 
been “dead” for several years, while the mother was then 
living with her third husband. 

Here, then, is the story. I have in my possession the 
account as given by Mrs. D., who is still living and is a 
personal acquaintance. I have the account of her daughter, 
who well remembers it all. I have also the account of 
Mrs. C., the mother; of Mr. C., the father-in-law; of the 
elder brother, Charles; of the sister of Mrs. D; of the lady 
who was at that time postmistress of the town; of a 
man who came into Boston after grappling irons with which 
to search the lake; and also of two or three other persons 
whose names, if given, would be recognized as connected 
with one of the distinguished men in American history. 

One other item is of sufficient interest to make it worth 
mentioning. The father-in-law of the boys tells that one 
day, after his return from the army, the medium, Mrs. Y., 
visited the town for the first time in her life, and came 
to his house. She wished to visit the place where the 
bodies of the boys were found. When within a short 
distance of the lake, she asked him to fall back. She then 
became entranced; and picking up a stone, she stood with 
her eyes closed and back to the water. Then she threw 
the stone over her head, and landed it in the precise place 
from which the bodies were taken. 

Mr. C., as well as his wife, was an Evangelical in his 
creed, and had never had anything to do with mediums. 

Of the truth of these occurrences, as thus related, there 
can be no rational doubt. As an explanation, telepathy 
is excluded, for nobody living was aware of the facts. 
Clairvoyance seems to be excluded, for Mrs. D. did not tell 
the medium where she was from nor what she wanted to find 
out, and clairvoyance requires that the mind should be 
directed or sent on some definite errand to some particular 
place. What, then, is left? Will the reader decide? 
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The incidents I am next to relate occurred two years ago 
this winter. The place is a large city in a neighboring 
state. The three persons concerned are a doctor, his wife, 
and one of his patients. The story, as I tell it, was given me 
by the wife. She was an old school friend of some of my 
personal friends, who hold her in the highest esteem. Her 
husband I have never seen; but a connection of mine was 
once a patient of his, and speaks of him always with enthusi- 
astic admiration, both as a man and a physician. He isa 
doctor of the old school, inclined to be a sceptic, and had 
never had anything whatever to do with mediums. He is 
not visionary, and this was his first experience out of the 
normal. 

On a winter night, then, two years ago, he was sound 
asleep. Being very weary, and in order that he might sleep 
as late as possible, the green holland shade of his own 
window was down to the bottom, and there was no way 
by which any light could penetrate his room. His wife 
was asleep in a room adjoining, with a door open between. 
She was waked out of a sound sleep by hearing him call her 
name. She opened her eyes, and saw his room flooded with 
a soft, yet intense yellowish light. She called, and said, 
“What is that light?” He replied, «I don’t know; come 
in and see!”’ She then went into his room, and saw that it 
was full of this light. They lighted the gas, but the other 
light was so much stronger that the gas flame seemed lost in 
it. They looked at their watches, and it was about five full 
minutes before it had faded away. During this time he 
explained to her what had occurred. He said he was 
wakened by a strong light shining directly into his face. 
At the same time, on opening his eyes, he saw the figure of 
a woman standing at the foot of his bed. His first thought 
was that his wife had come in and lighted the gas, as he 
knew she intended rising to take an early train in order to 
visit his mother, who was ill. Being very tired and needing 
sleep, he was about to reproach her for needlessly waking 
him, when he saw that the figure, from which now all the 
light seemed to proceed, was not his wife. By this time 
he was broad awake, and sat upright in bed staring at the 
figure. He noticed that it was a woman ina white garment; 
and looking sharply, he recognized it, as he thought, as one 
of his patients who was very ill. Then he realized that this 
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could not be so, and that if any one was in the room, it must 
be an intruder who had no right to be there. With the 
vague thought of a possible burglar thus disguised, he sprang 
out of bed and grasped his revolver, which he was accustomed 
to have near at hand. This brought him face to face with 
the figure not three feet away. He now saw every detail of 
dress, complexion, and feature, and for the first time recog- 
nized the fact that it was not a being of flesh and blood. 
Then it was that, in quite an excited manner, he called his 
wife, hoping that she would get there to see it also. But 
the moment he called her name, the figure disappeared, leay- 
ing, however, the intense yellow light behind, and which 
they both observed for five minutes by the watch before it 
faded out. 

The next day it was found that one of his patients, closely 
resembling the figure he had seen, had died a few minutes 
before he saw his vision, — had died calling for him. 

It will be seen that this story, like the first one in this 
article, is perfectly authentic in every particular. There is no 
question as to the facts. It only remains to find a theory 
that will explain the facts. Was it a telepathically pro- 
duced vision, caused by the strong desire of the dying 
woman to see her physician? Or was it the woman herself 
coming to him a few moments after leaving the body? I 
leave my readers to reply for themselves. 

I will now relate a death vision that has about it some 
unusual features. These visions, of course, are very common. 
I have known many that were Striking; but generally there 
is no way of proving that they are not entirely subjective. 
The dying frequently appear to see and converse with their 
friends who have preceded them, but how can any one tell 
that they are not like the imaginings of those in delirium? 
I have in my collection two or three that have about them 
certain characteristics that are hard to explain on that 
theory. One of the best is the following : — 

In a neighboring city were two little girls, Jennie and 
Edith, one about eight years of age, and the other but a little 
older. ‘They were schoolmates and intimate friends. In June, 
1889, both were taken ill of diphtheria. At noon on Wednes- 
day, June 5, Jennie died. Then the parents of Edith, and 
her physician as well, all took particular pains to keep from 
her the fact that her little playmate was gone. They feared 
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the effect of the knowledge on her own condition. To prove 
that they succeeded and that she did not know, it may be 
mentioned that on Saturday, June 8, at noon, just before 
she became unconscious of all that was passing about her, 
she selected two of her photographs to be sent to Jennie, and 
also told her attendants to bid her good by. 

Right here is the important point to be noticed in this 
narration. Dying persons usually see, or think they see, 
those and only those that they know have passed away. 
Edith did not know that Jennie had gone, and so, in the 
ordinary or imaginative vision, she would not have been 
expected to fancy her present. 

She died at half-past six o’clock on the evening of Saturday, 
June 8. She had roused and bidden her friends good by, and 
was talking of dying, and seeming to have no fear. She ap- 
peared to see one and another of the friends she knew were 
dead. So far it was like the common cases. But now sud- 
denly, and with every appearance of great surprise, she 
turned to her father, and exclaimed, “ Why, papa, I am going 
to take Jennie with me!” Then she added, “ Why, papa! 
Why, papa!! You did not tell me that Jennie was here!” 
And immediately she reached out her arms as if in welcome, 
and said, “ O Jennie, I’m so glad you are here.” 

Now, I am familiar with the mechanism of the eye and 
the scientific theories of vision. I know also very well what- 
ever the world knows about visions. But I submit that 
here is something not easily accounted for on the theory 
of hallucination. It was firmly fixed in her mind that 
Jennie was still alive, for within a few hours she had ar- 
ranged to have a photograph sent her. This also comes 
out in the fact of her great astonishment when her friend 
appears among those she was not at all surprised to see, 
because she knew they had died. It goes, then, beyond the 
ordinary death vision, and presents a feature that demands, 
as an adequate explanation, something more than the easy 
one of saying she only imagined it. 

I have read, of course, a good many stories telling of 
the apparent seeing of “spirit” forms on the part of ani- 
mals. One such, and a perfectly authentic one, I have in 
my collection. The friend who gave it me I will call 
Miss Z. I have known her for seventeen years, and feel 
as sure of the truth of her narrative as though I had been 
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in her place. Without any further preface, I will tell her 
brief story. 

In the spring of 1885, on a certain evening, she was alone 
in the house. All the family, even to the servants, had gone 
out. It was about eight o'clock, but several gas jets were 
burning, so that the room was light throughout. It was in 
the parlor, a long room running the whole length of the 
house. Near the back of the parlor stood the piano. Miss 
Z. was sitting at the piano, practicing at a difficult musical 
exercise, playing it over and over, and naturally with her 
mind intent on this alone. She had as her only companion a 
little skye terrier, a great pet, and which, never having been 
whipped, was apparently afraid of nothing in all the world. 
He was comfortably placed in an easy chair behind the 
piano stool. 

Such, then, was the situation when Miss Z. was startled 
by hearing a sudden growl from the terrier, asif giving an 
alarm of danger. She looked up suddenly to see what the 
matter was, when, at the farther end of the room, the front 
of the parlor, there appeared to be a sort of mist stretching 
itself from the door half-way across the room. As she 
watched it, this mist, which was gray, seemed to shape itself 
into three forms. The heads and shoulders were quite 
clearly outlined and distinct, though they appeared to have 
loose wrappings about them. From the height and general 
slope of the shoulders of one, she thought she recognized 
the figure of a favorite aunt who had died a few years before. 
The middle figure of the three was much shorter, and made 
her think of her grandmother, who had been dead for a good 
many years. The third she did not recognize at all. The 
faces she did not see distinctly enough so as to feel in any 
way sure about them. 

The dog, always before very brave, now seemed overcome 
with terror. He growled fiercely several times, and then 
jumped trembling from his chair, and hid himself under a 
large sofa, utterly refusing to be coaxed out. His mistress 
had never known him to show fear before on any occasion 
whatever. 

Miss Z. now watched the figures, while they grew more 
and more indistinct, and at last seemed to fade through the 
closed door into the front hall. When they had disappeared, 
she gave her attention to the frightened terrier. He would not 
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leave his hiding-place, and she was obliged to move the sofa 
and carefully lift the trembling little creature in her arms. 

Now, the only remarkable thing about this is, of course, 
the attitude and action of the dog. The “spirits” did not 
seem to have come for anything. They said nothing, and 
did nothing of any importance. But— and this is where the 
problem comes in — what did the dog see? If his mistress 
had seen the figures first and had shown any fear, it might 
reasonably be said that her fear was contagious, and that the 
dog was frightened because she was. But the dog was the 
first discoverer; the discoverer—of what? If there had 
been nothing there to see, the dog would have seen nothing. 
Are dogs subject to hallucinations? Even if they are, and 
though it were a subjective vision on the dog’s part, how does 
it happen that Miss Z. also sees it? Would she mistake a 
dog’s subjective vision for the figure of her aunt? 

Turn it about as you will, it is a curious experience, and 
one worth the reader’s finding an explanation for, if he can. 

The limits of this article will make room for only one 
more story. The lady who had this experience is the one 
who gives us the account of it, though I tell it in my own 
words. She was a schoolmate of my brother, and her char- 
acter and veracity are beyond question. In June, 1886, she 
was a patient in the family of a physician in a well-known 
city in a neighboring state. She was suffering much from 
mental depression, feeling assured in her own mind that she 
had an ovarian tumor. On this particular day, she was lying 
alone in her room, unusually oppressed by foreboding fears. 
Lying thus, absorbed in thoughts of her own condition, she 
suddenly became conscious as of an open map of the United 
States being spread before her. Her attention was particu- 
larly directed to Virginia, and then westward to, as she then 
thought, Ohio. At the same time she heard the name 
*“ McDowell.” At once she thought of General McDowell, 
as the only one she knew of by that name. But a calm, 
gentle voice seemed to reply to her unspoken thought, “« No, 
fam not General McDowell, but a physician. I was the first 
advocate and practitioner of ovarian surgery. By the urgent 
request of your friends, I have examined your case very 
carefully. Rest assured, madam, your malady is not of that 
character. In time you will regain your health, but never 
be very strong.” 
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With a feeling of awe, gratitude, and wonder which, she 
says, she could not attempt to express, she rose from the 
couch on which she was lying, and went at once to the 
doctor’s office in another part of the house. At once she 
related what had occurred, and asked, * Am I right?” The 
physician, a lady, went to her library and took down her 
Medical Encyclopedia. From this she read, “ Ephraim 
McDowell, born in Virginia,-settled in Kentucky. He 
performed the first operation in ovarian surgery that is 
recorded in this country.” 

She was correct, therefore, in every particular, except the 
substituting Ohio for Kentucky, and this is quite natural, as 
it is the next adjoining state. 

Several points now it is important carefully to note. 

In the first place, this lady has had many psychic experi- 
ences, others of which I hope to obtain. 

In the second place, until these began, she was a complete 
sceptic as to continued existence. She tells me that she 
was a most unwilling convert, and only gave in when com- 
pelled to by her own undoubted experiences. 

Again, she has never been surrounded by any atmosphere 
of belief in these things; for even now most of her friends 
and relatives are violently opposed to everything of the sort, 
and she has had to suffer much because she could not help 
but believe. 

Once more, I have been in recent correspondence with the 
physician in whose house she was at the time. This physician 
completely confirms all the facts, and testifies in the most 
emphatic way to the noble character and unquestioned ve- 
racity of her patient. And yet, though she coffers no other 
theory, she is strongly opposed to any explanation that 
calls for the agency of any supernormal intelligence. ‘This, 
however, grows out of the fact that she has always been 
bitterly prejudiced against everything of the kind. 

And lastly, both the physician and her patient are perfectly 
assured that the name of Dr. McDowell and his work as a 
surgeon were entirely unknown to the teller of this expe- 
rience at the time when the voice was heard. 

I have many other equally puzzling cases left, but these 
are enough for the present installment. Who will find a 
theory that does not lead us into the invisible ? 





USE OF PUBLIC WAYS BY PRIVATE COR- 
PORATIONS. 
BY SAMUEL LELAND POWERS. 


THE increasing use of streets and public ways by private 
corporations engaged in the transportation of passengers, and 
the transmission of electricity for light, power, and intelli- 
gence, has created a public sentiment in favor of requiring 
such corporations to pay a franchise tax, or make compensa- 
tion in some form, for the privilege of conducting their busi- 
ness upon locations maintained at the general expense of 
the public. 

The advocates of this kind of taxation claim that such use 
of streets and highways is inconsistent with the purposes for 
which they are constructed and maintained, and also that 
the granting of these privileges to corporations is a benefit 
conferred upon them at the expense of the general public. 
They assert that there is a large class of people in every 
community that do not patronize the corporations to which 
the free use of streets is granted, and that it is neither just 
nor right that this class should be compelled to contribute, 
through the medium of taxation, toward the expense of main- 
taining streets which are used by these corporations for the 
purpose of carrying on business for private gain. 

It is also claimed, that if a tax is imposed upon the com- 
pany making use of public ways for the transaction of its 
business, it will then be paid either by the stockholder or 
the patron of such company, and the general public will be 
benefited thereby. 

It is not at all singular that a theory which has so many 
apparently plausible arguments in its support should find 
many ardent and honest supporters. 

The difficulty with this proposed method of taxation is 
twofold: First, it assumes that public ways are being used 
for purposes not consistent with those for which they were 
laid out and are being maintained; secondly, that the 
benefits arising from such use are confined to a class, and 
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do not extend to the entire community. Neither of these 
assumptions is correct, as we shall attempt to prove. 

Street-railway, electric-light, telegraph, and telephone 
companies have been granted the privileges of doing business 
in our streets, upon the theory, at least, that such use of 
public ways was perfectly consistent with the purposes for 
which they are maintained. While it is true that the com- 
panies engaged in these various methods of business are 
known as private corporations, nevertheless the character of 
the business conducted by them is of a public nature. They 
are engaged in serving the general public; and by the 
express terms of their charters, they are bound to serve the 
public without discrimination. A street-railway company 
must carry every person desiring to ride; it must carry him 
upon the same terms and conditions as it carries every other. 
The location of its tracks, the speed of its cars, the motive 
power used, and the amount of fare charged are determined 
by the public, and not by the officers of the company. Elec- 
tric-lighting, telegraph, and telephone companies are under 
public supervision of the same nature, though not to the 
same extent. They must furnish service to all applicants, 
and upon the same terms to all persons receiving the same 
amount and kind. Corporations belonging to this class are 
chartered to perform services of a public nature, under such 
legislative and municipal supervision as may be requisite to 
insure faithful and efficient service to all citizens alike. The 
right to use our streets is granted to these companies, for 
the sole purpose of benefiting the public. If the right so 
granted benefits the corporation, then it is an incident to 
the grant, rather than a result intended. 

The fact that private gain frequently results from grants 
intended to benefit the public only, does not in any degree 
lessen the value of the advantages conferred upon the com- 
munity, or affect the real purpose for which these privileges 
are granted. 

The courts of last resort in many of the states of this 
Union have already decided that the operation of street rail- 
ways is a public use of streets, and consistent with the pur- 
pose for which they are maintained. The Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, in the quite recent case of Pierce vs. Drew, 
referring to the object for which land is taken or granted 
for highways, says: “As every such grant has for its” 
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object the procurement of an easement for the public, the 
incidental powers granted must be so construed as most 
effectually to secure to the public the full enjoyment of such 
easement. . . . Although the horse railroad was deemed a 
new invention, it was held that a portion of the road might 
be set aside for it, and the right of other travellers, 
to some extent, limited by these privileges necessary for its 
use.” ... Referring to the telegraph, the Court says: 
“The discovery of the telegraph developed a new and 
valuable mode of communicating intelligence. Its use is 
certainly similar to, if not identical with, that public use of 
transmitting information for which the highway was origi- 
nally taken, even if the means adopted are quite different 
from the post-boy or the mail coach.” 

The decisions of the courts, in favor of the legal right of 
permitting corporations engaged in the transportation of 
passengers and the transmission of intelligence, to use and 
occupy public ways, are founded upon the broad principle that 
such use and occupancy render the streets of greater value 
and convenience to the public. None of the new methods 
adopted for the conveyance of our people and the trans- 
mission of information have subjected our streets to uses 
that were not contemplated when they were originally 
dedicated to public use. The new methods have simply 
made the streets of greater service to the public. The fact 
that certain private corporations render our streets more 
convenient for our people, and by so doing gain profit for 
their stockholders, in no way detracts from the benefits con- 
ferred upon the public. In fact, we may safely assume that 
the greater the convenience afforded the public by the uses 
to which streets are subjected, the greater the probabilities of 
incidental advantages to individuals and corporations. The 
publisher is permitted to sell his newspapers upon the 
streets as a convenience to the public; the pedler vends his 
goods; the cabman, expressman, and forwarder have their 
stands in the streets — all making free use of the highway, 
and gaining a livelihood thereby, and permitted to do so 
because their callings serve the public and render the streets 
which they occupy of greater convenience to the community. 
No one has ever as yet suggested that any of these persons 
engaged in conducting private business in public ways should 
be taxed for such privilege, and yet the profits from their 
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business arise from exactly the same relation to the public as 
do those of the street railway and telephone companies. 

In fact, there can be no use of a street or highway that 
does not result in private gain or convenience to the user. 
Public ways are intended to serve the convenience of the 
general public. ‘Taxes are imposed upon the people for the 
building and maintenance of highways, on the theory that 
their use is a fair and just equivalent for the tax so levied. 
No city maintains a street, or town a highway, for the use of 
its citizens only. They are laid out and maintained by the 
authority and under the provision of the sovereign state for the 
benefit of such as may have occasion to pass over them. The 
citizen of New York is as free to use the streets of Boston 
as any citizen of Boston, and the citizen of Boston may 
promenade Broadway without feeling that he is in any way 
trespassing upon the legal rights of the New Yorker. Each 
municipality has thrown open its streets to the world, well 
knowing that these thoroughfares of travel are necessary to 
the commercial and social life of our people. 

But I am aware that the advocate of this new method of 
taxation will tell us that he does not at present believe in 
taxing individuals who are presumably benefited by the use 
they make of public ways, but that he would apply his 
method to corporations only. 

It is difficult, however, to understand why this tax should 
be applied to the corporation and not to the individual. 
The reason for the application is the same, whether applied 
to corporations or individuals. ach class is taxed for the 
maintenance of these highways; each uses them for its own 
convenience and gain, and in both cases the use is con- 
sistent with the purpose for which they are laid out. 

The second proposition urged by the advocates of this new 
method of taxation is that privileges are conferred upon 
certain corporations at the expense of the general public, 
and, therefore, either the corporation or its patrons should 
bear the additional expense so imposed. This preposition 
assumes that the street-railway, telegraph, telephone, and 
electric-light systems do not benefit the entire community, 
but only those who provide the systems, and those who make 
use of them. If it be true that the benefits arising from the 
uses made of our public ways by these corporations are con- 
fined to a class and do not result in advantage to the general 
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public, then there is some reason why that portion of the 
community in no way benefited should bear no part of the 
burden imposed by taxation for such uses of our streets. 
But is it true? Are the benefits arising from the intro- 
duction of a street-railway system in cities like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston limited to the patrons of 
these systems and to the stockholders of the corporations 
operating them? Can the merchant of New York who goes 
to and from his store on Broadway in his own carriage, 
consistently say, “I never patronize the street car; why 
should I pay taxes for the maintenance of streets, a portion 
of which is set apart for the use of the street-car system?” 
Can it be true that these cars, which bring thousands of 
customers to his store, are of no earthly consequence to him? 
Has the wealthy real-estate owner in Boston who, perhaps, 
never patronizes a street car, considered what would be the 
effect on the value of rents of his property on Washington 
and Tremont streets if the street-railway system of that city 
were abolished ? 

These great agencies of transportation affect the business 
and property of every individual in our centres of population. 
There is no one who does not receive benefits from their 
operation, or who could, if he would, divorce himself from 
their influence. The prosperous merchant and the wealthy 
landlord who never enter a street car, are, as a rule, most 
benefited by the operation of the street-car system. No one 
can determine the degree nor the extent of the benefit which 
these street-using corporations confer upon the public. Their 
influence upon the commercial and social condition of the 
American people cannot be measured or even estimated with 
any degree of certainty. The introduction of the street 
car, telegraph, and the telephone has completely changed the 
conditions of life and the methods of business. The railway 
has scattered the population of our large cities, rendering it 
possible for a large suburban population to reside outside of 
the city limits, and at the same time attend to their usual 
vocations within the city proper. Density of population, 
always injurious to the health of a community, is thereby to 
a great extent avoided. One half of the business men of 
Boston reside outside the limits of what may be termed “the 
city,” and depend upon street and steam cars to reach their 
places of business. Deprive Boston of its street-car accom- 
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modations, and it would become within a few years a city of 
tenement houses. 

The surface-railway systems of the large cities in Europe 
are confined largely to districts in which the population is 
dense, and do not extend into sparsely populated territory, 
as in most cities in the United States. The effect is clearly 
shown in the cities of the Old World in the growth and con- 
dition of the population. Population increases in density 
with the growth of a city, and with the increase in density 
is a corresponding decrease in the health and comfort of the 
people. There is an average of sixty-six persons living under 
a single roof in the city of Berlin, as against eight in the city 
of Boston. More than three fourths of the entire population 
of Berlin are crowded into tenement houses, and what is true 
of Berlin is almost equally true of every large city on the 
continent. This condition of affairs is largely due to the fact 
that lines of transportation are confined to the dense portions 
of population, and do not extend into the suburban districts. 

If we tax these street-using corporations, the burden ulti- 
mately falls upon the patfon rather than the stockholder. 
The result will inevitably be higher fares and rates or poorer 
service. Thus far the American people have shown great 
wisdom and foresight in allowing the introduction of new 
methods of transportation of the people and transmission of 
intelligence upon terms favorable to their introduction and 
development. These new agencies are not patronized by the 
few, but by the great majority of our people residing in the 
communities where they are operated. They not only serve 
their patrons, but indirectly benefit the entire community by 
enhancing the value of property, facilitating the convenience 
of doing business, and promoting the health and comfort of 
the people. 

The increasing public sentiment in favor of requiring 
compensation from these corporations for the use of streets 
has arisen from a misconception of the relations existing 
between them and the general public. It is a social as well 
as a political problem, which must be considered at an early 
day by our lawmakers, and receive a solution at their hands. 
Careful and thoughtful consideration will ultimately lead to 
the conclusion that the welfare of the masses is better served 
by the development, rather than the restriction, of transpor- 
tation and communication facilities among our people. 

















THE USE OF PUBLIC WAYS BY PRIVATE 


CORPORATIONS." 


BY SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 

“LADIES and gentlemen,” said the late silver-tongued 
orator, Wendell Phillips, introducing the young agitator, 
Charles Stewart Parnell to the immense audience assembled 
in Music Hall to greet him, on his visit to the United States 
in 1880, “« This is the man who has forced John Bull to 
listen.” 

Our own famous agitator considered it a great achieve- 
ment for Parnell to have gained for himself and his cause 
even a hearing; but nationalism, although it has only lately 
become an organized party, has not only forced its opponents 
to listen, but to defend themselves. 

“He who excuses, accuses himself,” says the French 
proverb. 

The proud monopolies, — street-railway, electric-light, tele- 
phone, and telegraph companies, etc., beginning to feel the 
ground unsteady under their feet, come forward to define 
their position and defend themselves. A few years since, 
they would not have even listened to the claims of the people. 
Now that nationalistic ideas are spreading and preparing the 
people for a change which shall make monopoly as obsolete 
as feudalism, the monopolies come forward, asking a hearing 
in their own defence. 

Such a defence is the able paper of Mr. Samuel Leland 
Powers in the current number of THE ARENA; able, 
because it champions a cause so feeble and so inconsistent 
that all the shrewdness and tact of a skilful lawyer are 
required, to cause the accused to appear in the light of 
injured innocence. 

It is the well-known aim of nationalism to take these 
great monopolies out of the hands of private corporations, 
and transfer them to the people, represented by the national, 
state, or municipal government. 
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Nationalism justly claims that, since the nation is able to 
carry the mails satisfactorily, it can also carry our bundles, 
our persons, our telegrams ; that since a city can manage, 
economically and properly, the sewerage system, the water 
supply, the fire department, and even public education, it 
can as well manage street cars and telephones, electric plants 
and gas lights. 

Nothing hinders the consummation of such nationalistic 
schemes except the inertia of the masses, who, accustomed 
to existing conditions, leave them alone until they see either 
the harm arising, or the possible personal profit which might 
arise from them if changed. 

To pave a way for the nationalization of monopolies, it 
has been proposed to tax the companies for the use of public 
ways; and it is against this proposed, but as yet only pro- 
posed, taxation that Mr. Powers enters the arena to prove 
— what? 

First, that such taxation would be unjust. 

Second, that it would be useless. 

Able lawyer that he is, from all the claims the friends of 
nationalistic measures present, he selects the few that are 
weak, aims his blows at them, and “knocks them out”; 
then, believing he has annihilated the whole claim, he de- 
mands the laurel crown due to the champion. 

It is one of the minor claims raised against these monop- 
olies, that the use they make of streets and highways is 
inconsistent with the purposes for which these are con- 
structed and maintained, and that the granting of such 
privileges as are conferred on the corporations is at the 
expense of the general public; that it is neither just nor 
right that people who do not patronize the corporations to 
which the free use of streets is granted, should be compelled 
to pay taxes to maintain streets thus used by corporations 
for private gain; that, even if such tax were levied, the 
patrons of the company would either have to pay it in 
increased rates, or be less well served. 

If it will help Mr. Powers, I will admit*his premises; but 
the real question does not hinge at all upon the point he 
has chosen for his defence. 

It matters little whether or not the public highways 
were laid out for the purpose of travel on foot, on horse- 
back, or in carriages, or whether they are utilized for the 
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transfer of passengers by means of horse cars or electric cars; 
it matters little whether people carry on business in the 
streets as pedlers or venders, or by transporting carloads of 
goods through them, or whether a railroad company carries 
its passengers through them; it amounts to little that the 
distinction is made between private gain and public benefit, 
because after all, all that is gained, be it private or otherwise, 
is in the end a public gain, and whatever is beneficial to the 
public is always followed by benefits that reach the indi- 
vidual. The point in question is a different one. 

When a company is permitted to run a line of cars 
through a street, or to erect poles for telegraph wires, or to 
lay pipes underneath the ground for gas or superheated 
steam, it obtains a monopoly; viz., it obtains the exclusive 
right to carry on a certain business. Competition is made 
impossible, because, even if a similiar privilege were granted 
to another company, no space would be left to carry on the 
business on separate lines, in the same streets. Whenever 
such attempts have been made, they have always ended in 
the amalgamation of both concerns. The public is thus in 
the hands of the monopoly, as far as convenience and rates 
are concerned. While the right is reserved to legislature to 
prescribe locations, speed, and prices, it can never be 
executed otherwise than on paper. If, for example, the 
telephone companies should be forced to reduce their rates 
to a reasonable basis, or if the street-car companies should 
be compelled to carry passengers at three cents a ride, 
these companies would soon force up the prices by the 
insufficiency of accommodations, as they have no competitors 
to feaz. 

While they themselves pay no taxes, they burden tax 
payers in a double way. For the purpose of repairing their 
tracks or their pipes or their wires, or of introducing some 
improvements, they will tear up the streets; and although 
the law compels them to return the streets, after the repairs 
are made, in the same condition as they have found them, 
it is obvious that, in the long run, the tax payers will have 
to bear the expense for paving the streets twice, when once 
would have been sufficient. To-day a new pavement is 
laid by the city; within a week a gas or an electric light 
company tears it open for its purposes; a week later a rail- 
road breaks the ground, and so ad infinitum. In the end the 
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tax payer has to pay for it. Nor is this all. The owners of 
large business concerns, who are heavily taxed, are as often 
hindered in their business pursuits as the streets are opened 
by the various companies. For days and weeks their busi- 
ness has to suffer, because their patrons, unwilling to cross 
blockaded streets, will transfer their custom to some other 
business house, or delay their purchases. It is for these 
annoyances.that companies are expected to pay a tax, as a 
kind of indemnification. 

Mr. Powers insists that all such corporations are engaged 
in serving the general public; that they are not allowed to 
discriminate, and that they are supervised by legislature ; 
yet, if the public is benefited, they pay fully for the bene- 
faction; and as for discriminations, it is not the philan- 
thropy of the corporations, nor the stipulations of the 
charter which bar them out. It is in the interest of the 
companies to carry as many passengers as they can, or to 
supply as many customers as they are able. I will leave 
unchallenged the assertions that the benefit derived by a 
corporation is an incident to the grant, rather than a result 
intended, but that incident is so immense that a tax can be 
easily levied upon it. 

Mr. Powers would score a point when he says, “ The fact 
that certain private corporations render our streets more 
convenient for the people, and by so doing gain profits for 
their stockholders, detracts in no way from the benefits 
conferred upon the public,” if the benefits doled out to the 
people were not entirely ugder the control of the companies, 
while the profits of the stockholders are not under the con- 
trol of the public. If a street-car company runs fewer cars 
at a certain hour of the day thar is compatible with the 
comfort of the people, the benefactions to the people are 
that they have to hang on to an overcrowded car; while 
the benefits to the company are a greater amount of fares 
for a lesser number of cars. Or if a gas or electric light 
company reduces the volume of the light for which the pub- 
lic contracts with them, the benefaction to the public is 
that they spoil their eyes, or must turn on a greater number 
of jets, while the benefactions to the companies are of an 
entirely different nature. 

The publisher who sells his newspapers upon the streets 
as a convenience fer the public; the pedler who vends his 
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goods; the cabman or expressman who makes free use of the 
highways, and gains a livelihood thereby, serves the public 
as the public demands and not as he chooses, because he does 
not hold a monopoly, being subjected to keen competition. 

Lucid as is Mr. Powers in the rest of his arguments, the 
readers of his article will be unable to penetrate his thoughts 
when he tells them, at considerable length, that, while 
the tax payer of the city of Boston pays for the mainten- 
ance of her streets, a visitor from New York or Baltimore 
or San Francisco is still permitted to walk on them untaxed. 
I, for one, cannot understand in what relation this argument 
stands to the subject in question, unless it is perhaps refer- 
ring to the fact that the stockholder of one of these mon- 
opolies who resides in some country place, does business 
(through the company) upon our streets, and that such a 
person should be considered as being the equal of the visitor 
from some other city, and should be allowed the privilege 
of ripping up the streets, and thus impeding travel, untaxed. 
If this interpretation of that obscure passage is not the cor- 
rect one, I will try another. The railroad system, the tele- 
phone and telegraph service, make it possible for a man 
to have his residence in one of the suburbs, in which taxes 
are low, and he may still transact all his business in the 
city of Boston, where the taxes are high. He is to be con- 
sidered, according to Mr. Powers’ version, like a man, who, 
peradventure, crosses our streets, and who cannot be sup- 
posed to pay a tax for that privilege. 

It is quite natural that advocates of such a weak cause 
as is Mr. Powers’ should endeavor to cover up deficiencies 
in argument by high-sounding words. We find him, there- 
fore, singing in a high pitch the praises of our civilization. 
He describes the great benefactions which the inventions of 
the nineteenth century have brought to humanity: how 
railways, telegraphs, and telephones, gas and electric lights 
have embellished life, and how even the poorest of the poor 
has been benefited by them, since these contrivances have 
given him knowledge, intelligence, and personal comforts 
which a king of former ages would have envied him. 

Ergo, concludes Mr. Powers, how dare you levy a tax upon 
stockholders! But the railroad system, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the electric light, the gas light, is one thing, and 
the corporation which monopolizes these inventions is quite 
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another. Nobody thinks of levying a tax on railroads or 
electric lights; the tax is to be levied on the stockholders, 
for the privilege of selling these commodities to the consumer 
without fear of competition. If we could have as many 
railroad companies as we have livery stables, or as many 
telephone companies as we have dry-goods stores, so that the 
public could buy where they are served best and at the 
lowest rates, nobody would think of taxing them; but for the 
privilege of using our streets for a monopoly, and almost at 
their own discretion, it is not more than right that they 
should be required to give an equivalent. Nobody can deny 
the fact that, if the people themselves would control all 
these monopolies, they could have as good, if not a better 
service and cheaper rates, and that, in addition, the surplus 
would flow back to them, to be used for other communal 
purposes. Germany, for example, which runs her own rail- 
ways, nets a surplus which pays for all her public in- 
struction. If the city of Boston would run the street cars, 
she would be able to support all her schools by the surplus 
which she would gain, at four cents a fare; and at the rate 
of five cents, she might be able to throw in with free books 
also free lunches for the children of the poor. Now the 
city does not run them; she allows a corporation to pocket 
the surplus; she pays even for the wear and tear of the 
street pavement, which is increased by the running of heavy 
cars through them. Why should she not have the right to 
tax a corporation for such a privilege? The same applies to 
the telegraph and the telephone, or to gas and electric lights. 

At this juncture, I cannot help giving a sample of the 
ingenious manner in which Mr. Powers tries to mislead the 
reader. Describing the advantages which street railways 
have conferred upon a city by permitting it to grow on all 
sides, to spread the citizens over a larger area, and thus to 
counteract the dangers of a dense population, he tells us 
that in the city of Berlin sixty people are living under one 
roof, while in Boston the average is about eight persons 
living in one house. Happy Boston! Unfortunate Berlin! 
But does Mr. Powers think, indeed, that there are no Ger- 
mans living here in America, or that no Americans have ever 
visited Berlin! ‘True, sixty people do live under one roof 
in Berlin, but, please, what sort of a roof? A roof so large 
that it would cover one whole block of Boston houses. And 
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after all, Berlin has street cars as well as has Boston, and its 
elevated road, “the Ring bahn,” is the best-constructed road 
of that kind in the world. 

Closing his paper, the able author says: “Careful and 
thoughtful consideration will ultimately lead to the conclu- 
sion that the welfare of the masses is better served by the 
development, rather than the restriction, of transportation 
and communication facilities among our people.” But who 
denies that? Quite the contrary; we shall have better 
facilities and cheaper ones, too, when cities and states or 
the nation assume control of these monopolies. To propose 
to tax them does not mean restricting the development of 
transportation facilities; it means to force the owners to 
make returns to the people for the privileges granted to 
them. It is easy to see why, to the mind of Mr. Powers, 
taxation of corporations and restriction of travelling facili- 
ties appear to be identical. He knows full well that these 
corporations will not pay the taxes out of their pockets, 
but that they will be borne by the people, either in that they 
will have to pay higher rates or receive poorer accommoda- 
tions; and so do I know full well that to levy such a tax will 
be useless in the long run. There is but one way to right this 
matter: viz., that the people themselves make use of the 
privileges which they grant to corporations ; that in all cases 
where a commodity or an accommodation can be handled to 
better advantage by one concern, why, that concern must 
be the people. Ifa city can build streets, she can run rail- 
roads on it; if a city can build sidewalks and erect lamp- 
posts, she can as well erect poles for electric wires of all 
kinds; and if money is to be made by such monopolie s, there 
is no reason why the people should not make it for them- 
selves. If these various corporations will haggle about a tax 
to be paid to the people, partly for the enjoyment of a privi- 
lege, partly in payment of the increased wear and tear of the 
streets; if they will threaten that, if such a tax be levied 
on them, the facilities of communication shall be restricted, it 
is high time that such a power be taken out of their hands. 





ZOROASTER AND PERSIAN DUALISM. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


THe Jewish race, existing in banishment for eighteen 
centuries, has been continually pointed at as a standing 
miracle. But there is in India a still more singular spec- 
tacle: a nation of exiles whose numbers are but a handful 
compared with the Jews, and whose antiquity as a nation 
probably long antedates the Exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 
For four thousand years they have been true to their sacred 
laws; and still to-day, although a mere remnant of a race, 
surrounded by idolaters, without any such hope of restoration 
to their own land as keeps the Jews together, or any such 
distinctive rite as circumcision, the faith in Ahura-Mazda, 
the one good Creator, remains as ardent as when it first 
flamed forth on the Bactrian plain. The distinctive moral 
virtues inculcated in their sacred books (but which are 
notoriously lacking in the Hindu populace, in the midst of 
which they have had to live), viz., truth, chastity, industry, 
and beneficence, still distinguish them, as in the days of 
yore. Such a thing as a pauper is said to be unknown 
among them in Bombay, where they mostly reside. Their 
enemies and conquerors, in Persia, so confide in their virtue 
that they are the only laboters allowed in the gardens adjoin- 
ing the Shah’s harem; and of all the splendid charities in the 
world, none equal in princely generosity those of the great 
Parsee merchant of Bombay, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, who in 
his own lifetime gave away three and a half millions of 
dollars to various beneficent causes, without discrimination 
of race or religion. 

This remarkable people are the Parsees, now reduced in 
number to about one hundred and fifty thousand souls in all, 
but whose history, achievements, character, and religion make 
them one of the most interesting races in the world. 

It is of their ancient faith and its founder, Zoroaster, that 
I purpose to give an account. Distant in time as they lie, 
far back almost at the beginning of history, their thought 
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and life are with us to-day, as living parts of our spiritual 
inheritance; for it is to that remote time and distant land, 
indeed, that we must refer our inquiries, if we would find 
the beginning of that movement which has given morality its 
present prominence in our religious and social life. 

The knowledge of this ancient faith has been preserved to 
us in the book called the Zend-Avesta. The name Zend or 
Zand means the commentary; Avesta means the sacred 
wisdom or revelation. By a curious accident, the name of 
the original holy law has been put last. If we would not 
have the cart before the horse, we should say, the Avesta- 
Zand. Of this Avesta or sacred revelation, the oldest part 
is what is called the Gathas,— Psalms, commandments, and 
prayers that were ascribed directly to Zoroaster and his 
immediate disciples. 

According to the traditions of these sacred books, the 
original home of the Parsees was not in Persia, but far to the 
north in Central Asia. They loved to picture this primitive 
home as a place of unalloyed bliss, an earthly paradise. 
Indeed, our own word * paradise,” comes from their language. 

This Persian Eden, called Aryano-Vaejo, was the first 
and best of all lands; but after a while, Angro-Mainyus, 
the death-dealing, produced a huge serpent and hostile 
demons. This cloud serpent and his fellow-<demons poured 
cold rains and snow upon the land. Even during the summer 
it was so chilly that there were only two months of warm 
weather left; the good pasturage which the country had 
furnished was destroyed, and the country became so inhospi- 
table that they had to emigrate to the South with their cattle 
and red, blazing fires. 

In this primitive home, the original cradle of the Aryans, 
the ancestors of the Parsees and of the Hindus had dwelt 
together; but before they left (or when on their journey to 
the South), a bitter feud broke out between them. The 
branch which afterward settled in Persia was industrious 
and inclined to agriculture. The branch which afterward 
settled in India preferred to live by hunting or to roam about 
with their flocks over the plains, and resented the enclosure 
of the land by the Parsee branch. This hostility of nomad 
tribes to whatever neighbors engage in the husbandry of the 
soil is a natural and common occurrence. It is not only the 
love of booty that incites the nomad to assail his industrious 
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neighbor, but the instinct of self-defence, which looks on the 
plowing of the land as an encroachment on the old right 
of unrestricted hunting or pasturage. Following out this 
instinct, the nomadic Brahmans would periodically descend 
upon the agricultural Parsees, kill or carry off their cattle, 
and lay waste their fields. From these raids, there resulted 
not only a social and political schism, but a religious schism 
also. 

The evidence of language shows that originally the relig- 
ion of both these branches of the Aryans was one and 
the same: a primitive nature worship, in which especially 
Dyaus (the bright sky), Indra and the Maruts (the storm 
winds), the sun, fire, and other forces of nature were the 
chief objects of adoration. Not only were the natural objects 
worshipped in these two branches of the Aryan races origi- 
nally the same, but the names under which they were adored 
were substantially the same. 

But as a consequence of these predatory attacks and the 
hostility excited by them, a curious change in the religion of 
the Parsees took place. When the Brahman warriors went 
forth to their raids, they preceded them, as barbarian tribes 
still do, with prayers to their gods, sacrifices, incantations, 
and the imbibing of intoxicating drinks made from the 
sacred soma plant. Under the exhilarating influence of this 
fermented juice, the warriors rushed to the attack, full of 
fury, primed for devastation and slaughter, and with loud 
cries to Indra and Siva on their lips. 

Among the Parsee Aryans, naturally, this fiery soma juice 
soon lost its sacred character, and was looked upon with 
abhorrence; Indra and Siva and the other gods invoked by 
the marauding Brahmans became detestable, and were re- 
garded as evil beings, not good. he very word “daevas,” 
which to the Brahmans meant “the divinities,” came to be 
used by the Parsees as the name for the demons; and on 
the other hand, the good deities of the Parsees, the Ahuras 
or Asuras, became the word for evil beings among the 
Brahmans. And so it has come about that even in our own 
English language, the two words “divinity” and “devil,” 
which are derived from one and the same root, and originally 
meant the same thing, now denote the widest contrast of 
ideas. 

Such was the struggle in which Zoroaster came forward, 
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not only as a leader of a religious reform, but as a pioneer of 
social progress. The agricultural Parsees seem to have been 
hard pressed, and it required a man of iron will and glowing 
zeal to rouse the people to band together against their 
enemies. Zoroaster’s work was to rally all the peaceable and 
industrious-minded about the standard of their god, Ahura- 
Mazda, and lead them to forswear solemnly all those deeds of 
violence and rapine, that destroyed civil order and made the 
pursuit of agriculture impossible. They must abjure, also, 
as works of devils, those intoxicating soma draughts, that 
inflamed the passions, and all those magic arts to which their 
enemies resorted. 

The movement of Zoroaster was plainly, then, from the 
outset a moral movement; a grand forward step in civiliza- 
tion; in fact, the very earliest of such social reforms of whtch 
we have any historic record. 

Who, then, was this great reformer? A veil of thickest 
mystery rests upon his history. His name, as it appears in 
the Avestan language, was Spitama Zarathushtra. Spitama 
seems to have been his family name. Zarathushtra, which 
the Greeks and Romans twisted into the name Zoroaster, by 
which we know him, was undoubtedly a mere title. It 
means the venerable master or chief elder, and was a title 
equivalent to that of high priest or archbishop. As to the 
time when he lived, there is the greatest diversity of opinion. 
The best modern authorities say from 2000 to 1200 B. C. 
It was unquestionably before the Brahmans entered India. 

Tradition has not failed to wreathe his name with plenty 
of those wild fables which ever follow in the wake of the 
great man, like the glowing coruscations that mark the path 
of the comet through the skies. When the babe was born, it 
was said, he burst at once into a hearty laugh, which filled 
the magicians present with consternation. When he grew 
up to youth, he was translated bodily to heaven; there he 
was admitted to the presence of God, his heart miracu- 
lously taken out of his body and put back again, and he 
received from the Creator revelations teaching him that God 
is formed of light and the devils of darkness. The whole 
Avesta was taught to him, and he was commanded to pro- 
claim it to the world. Before he came, the demons ran 
over the earth in the visible form of men, and wrought 
evil; but when Zoroaster brought law into the world, he 
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broke the bodies of the devils in pieces; and from that time, 
when they wished to do any evil, they could not do it in 
the form of men, but had to take the form of an ass or some 
other animal. 

Such are a few specimens of these extravagant legends by 
which later reverence fancied it might honor the great 
prophet. 

The historical facts which the ancient records show are 
much more sober, but contain vastly more that is truly 
noble. According to the oldest Gathas, the most authentic 
source of information, Zoroaster called himself “the reciter 
of hymns, the messenger of Ahura-Mazda, the listener to 
the sacred words revealed by God.” 

He was undoubtedly one of the already established order 
of fire priests or Soshyantos, whose earnestness and zeal 
made him the natural leader of the new movement. He 
began his mission (the Zend-Avesta tells us) by assembling 
the people before the sacred fire, and delivering a remarkable 
inaugural address, as we should say. He boldly called upon 
his countrymen, as Elijah called upon the people of Israel 
in his contest with the priests of Baal, to choose that very 
day whom they would serve. 

He reminds them of their renowned ancestry; recalls to 
them the wise sayings and good deeds of their god, Ahura- 
Mazda, the ever-living omniscient one, and says he has 
summoned them there to hear the sublime truth which he 
sees rising out of the sacred flame, the ancient symbol of 
Ahura-Mazda, about which, they are gathered. “Contem- 
plate the beams of fire with a pious mind. Every one, both 
men and women, ought to-day to choose between the worship 
of the evil Daevas and the worship of the good Ahura- 
Mazda.” 

With a philosophic grasp of the subject of sin and misery, 
remarkable in that distant past, he traces the distinction of 
good and evil back to the very dawn of creation, even before 
creation. “In the beginning,” says Zoroaster, “there was a 
pair of twins; two spirits, each active; the good and the 
base; and these two spirits created all things; the one 
created good and true things; the other illusion and deceit. 
Of these two spirits you must choose one; you cannot 
belong to both. Be good, then,” he adjures them, “not 
base. Let us be such as help the life of the future. The 
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wise living spirits are the greatest supporters of it. The 
prudent man wishes only to be there where wisdom finds its 
home.” 

Zoroaster states very plainly here the object of his reform. 
It is a solemn renunciation of the old Aryan polytheism or 
worship of the Daevas, and a social reorganization on the basis 
of the peaceful and industrial life of agriculture. 

The Daevas of the nomadic Brahmans are henceforth to be 
looked upon as enemies and devils, the source of all evil and 
sin. All sorceries and dabbling in the black art are to be 
eschewed. Zoroaster’s followers must adore only the one 
great spirit, Ahura-Mazda, who is the life and intelligence 
of all things. The disciple of Zoroaster must attribute all 
that.is good in the universe to the beneficent Ahura-Mazda, 
the pure and the majestic. Everything on the earth and in 
the starry firmament is declared tc be his. All life, light, 
and goodness proceed from him. 

In the Khordah Avesta, the Parsee catechism, Zoroaster is 
represented as asking Ahura-Mazda what is his best and 
greatest name. And this is the remarkable answer that is 
given: “My name is He who may be supplicated; the 
most pure; he who takes account of the actions of men. 
My name is the Living One; the all-beholding one; the 
desirer of good for my creatures; he who cannot be deceived; 
the tormentor of tormentors; the creator of all.” 

What a wonderfully exalted conception of the Divine 
Nature is given here! What a remarkable summary of the 
chief and highest attributes of God, — especially when it is 
remembered that this was in the days when Rome and Greece 
were still barbarian haunts, when Egypt and Assyria were 
full of idols, and when neither the Pentateuch nor the 
Psalms of David were as yet composed. 

Zoroaster hardly seems to have reached a strict monotheism, 
inasmuch as beneath the supreme Ahura-Mazda he retained 
as subordinate divinities the old sun god, Mithra; Aryaman, 
the god of fruitfulness; Athar, the fire god, and a number of 
other divine spirits. But no other religion, at that time, 
came nearer to strict monotheism; for even the early Hebrew 
faith recognized other gods besides Jehovah, denying not 
their existence, but only their equality with Jehovah and 
worthiness to be worshipped by the children of Abraham. 

No images of the Supreme have ever been used by the 
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Zoroastrians, and idolatry has been looked upon with as 
much abhorrence by them as by Moses or Elijah. The only 
outward symbols of the Ever-living One which they have 
recognized are found in the sun and the temple-fire, ever 
kept burning on the altar. 

What Ahura-Mazda is made to say in the Zend-Avesta,— 
“ My light is hidden under all that shines,” — that was and 
still is the pious faith of every devout Parsee. On the 
contrary, all the powers and ways of darkness, everything 
that worked in concealment or by deceit, was to be forsworn 
and opposed by the true Zoroastrian. 

Mr. Moncure Conway tells of a lady in Hampshire in 
England who said to a friend of his: “Do you make your 
children bow their heads whenever they mention the Devil’s 
name? I do,” she added, solemnly, «1 think it is safer.” 

Of this expedient duplicity, which takes care to make 
friends with the lord of unrighteousness, there was no 
particle in the frank, outspoken Zoroaster. He was a 
prophet of the most uncompromising spirit, and made no 
truce with the powers of evil. 

While the prudent Hindus thought it a cunning and use- 
ful measure to propitiate the evil powers, the honest-hearted 
Zoroaster made his motto “incessant warfare on them,” — 
execration and renunciation of all the deeds of the prince of 
lies. Man is gifted with free will. He can choose his 
course, and those who are worthy of being his disciples must 
be manly enough to resist openly the powers of darkness. 
The soul’s salvation came not from any mere belief or self- 
torture (such as the Hindu ascetics practiced), but by the 
man’s own life and acts; by purity in thought, word, and 
deeds. 

When Zarathushtra asks the Supreme, “ What is that 
prayer which in goodness and beauty is worth all that is 
between earth and heaven?” Ahura-Mazda answers: “ That 
prayer, O Zarathushtra, when a man renounces all evil 
thoughts, words, and works.” And in the Yacna, it is 
re-affirmed in that most striking declaration, “To arrive at 
prayer is to arrive at a perfect conscience.” 

If a soul has lived purely in this world, then after death 
it travels toward the realm of departed spirits; on the 
third night a wind meets it, blowing with balmy breath from 
the south, and in that wind there comes to meet him the 
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figure of a maiden, beautiful and shining, as fair as the 
fairest of creatures. It is his own past,—the good thoughts 
and words and deeds of his life. Then the soul of the pure 
man passes the narrow trembling bridge of Chinvat (a word 
meaning that which gathers the faithful together), and with 
the first step reaches the heaven of happy thought; with the 
second step, the heaven of blessed words ; with the third, the 
heaven of blessed deeds, and then arrives at the Eternal 
Glory. There Ahura-Mazda himself welcomes him, orders 
for him sweet food, meet for his pure life. 

But when the soul has led a bad life, its course is the 
reverse. It is met by an illsmelling wind and a hideous hag, 
the embodiment of his own evil character. Ahriman, the 
arch-fiend, receives him and gives him poison; he plunges 
from the narrow, fazor-edged bridge down to the dark and 
noisome dwelling of the devils, where he expiates his sins in 
torment till the time of the general resurrection. 

It is evident, then, that to the believing Zoroastrian this 
life is no time for idle play, but for sternest warfare. He 
battles for an infinite reward. He must ever be on his guard 
against the pitfalls that lead to eternal death. The service 
of Ahura-Mazda and the path to heavenly bliss consists in 
the performance of all pure and beneficent works. The 
disciple of Zoroaster must repent of all his sins. In the 
general confession which the penitent must make, there is an 
astonishingly full enumeration of all possible transgression. 
Pride, covetousness, slander, anger, envy, discontent with 
the arrangements of God,—din regard to each one of these, 
the penitent must examine his conscience, and if guilty, con- 
fess it. And not only these commoner faults are reckoned 
sins which would hinder the soul guilty of them from 
passing over the bridge Chinvat to Paradise, but the sins 
of omission also are mortal sins: e. g., to see evil and not 
warn him who does it; to fail to give alms to the needy; to 
turn from repentance; to say there is no God; to teach 
doubts of the good. Every one of these must be shunned. 
Even the secret thoughts must be carefully governed. What 
more searching confession could be required of any man 
than the following? “That which was the wish of Ahura- 
Mazda, and I ought to have thought and have not thought; 
that which I ought to have spoken and done, and have not 
spoken nor done,— of these sins I repent.” 
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And when the confession was finished, then the disciple 
was called upon for new resolutions of virtue of the most 
earnest spirit: ‘As long as life endures, I will stand fast in 
good thoughts in my soul, in good words in my speech, in 
good deeds in my action. With all good am I in agreement, 
with all evil am I at variance. With the punishments of the 
future life I will be contented. May the power of Ahriman 
be broken! May the reign of Ahura-Mazda be increased!” 

The old rabbins used to say, “ Prayers which say noth- 
ing about the kingdom do not deserve the name of prayers.” 
Until a man cares for righteousness, for some higher end 
than his own personal advancement or bliss, he is only in 
the alphabet of religion. It is only when the soul loves 
truth and justice for their own sacred worth and authority, 
and attains a loyalty to the King of Righteousness in which 
the thought of his own individual interests sinks from sight, 
that it begins to breathe the true air of religion. This is 
one of the noblest traits of this old Zoroastrian faith, that 
every day the believer prayed to his God, “thy kingdom 
come.” ‘May the power of Ahura-Mazda increase, may 
Ahriman’s power be broken,” was his daily petition. And 
whatever he himself could do of benefit to man or in accord- 
ance with purity and truth, he rejoiced in, as his contribu- 
tion to the victory. Not only the attainment of all personal 
virtues, but all social obligations and religious rites were 
helps to the grand end. Every daily duty thus became 
sacred to the Zoroastrian. Especial emphasis was put on 
the duty of tilling the soil. “He who cultivates barley, it 
is said, cultiv: ates righteousness, and extends the religion 
of Ahura-Mazda as much as though he resisted a hundred 
demons, made a thousand offerings, or recited ten thousand 
prayers. An old Avestan verse celebrates the moral and 
magic power of these agricultral operations. 

The demons hiss when the barley’s green, 
The demons moan at the threshing’ 8 sound; 
The demons roar as the grist is ground, 
The demons flee when the flour is seen. 


The Parsee religion is pre-eminently one of thrift. Pov- 
erty and asceticism, so commonly praised by oriental faiths, 
have no place in its catalogue of virtues. Mortification of 
the flesh is not merely folly, but an act of base ingratitude 


towards the good God. To put under a ban the good things 
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which Ahura-Mazda has given man, and abstain from their 
enjoyment is to show one’s self a despiser of the beneficent 
Creator and an ally of the demons. 

Every Zoroastrian was required to practice some useful 
industry. He must destroy all noxious and unclean ani- 
mals,— such as snakes, rats, lizards, frogs,—as servants 
of Ahriman; but all good animals he must recognize as 
creatures of Ahura-Mazda, and be kind and merciful to them. 
Especial care was to be given to dogs. ‘These canine regu- 
lations are exceedingly curious, but, so far from deserving 
the ridicule that has been poured on them, exhibit rather 
the wisdom of the ancient legislator in protecting animals 
whose domestication was an indispensable condition to the 
preservation of their flocks. Ahura-Mazda the Divine 
assures Zoroaster that he himself has made the dog, “ with 
his own clothing and his own shoes,” as it is quaintly said, 
“ with keen scent and sharp teeth, faithful to men as protec- 
tion to the cattle and sheep folds.” The Creator orders 
therefore that before the dogs who watch and nothing comes, 
they shall place milk and meat and fat, that they may be 
properly nourished. He who gives bad food to a dog shall 
be punished with lashes, from fifty to two hundred. He 
who wounds a dog shall be condemned to receive from 
five hundred to eight hundred lashes. For killing a water- 
dog the expiation required is so enormous that the soul of 
the slayer is hopelessly consigned to Dousahk, the Parsee 
Hell. 

Wherever the conscience becomes scrupulous about petty 
sins, there morality is apt to run into ceremonialism. It is 
not therefore strange to find Zoroaster’s punctilious care for 
entire purity develop into a most elaborate system of ritual, 
outward washings, and sacramental defences against evil. 
The Vendidad, or “defence against the demons,” is full of 
these pious safeguards. To be demon-proof, the Zoroastrian 
must be perpetually on his guard against the slightest 
defilement. To come into contact with any unclean object, 
especially a corpse, was a terrible thing, and required most 
elaborate purificatory rites before the man was clean again. 
The mere touch of a human corpse or a dead dog made the 
man impure, and required complicated mystical ceremonies, 
with consecrated liquids and cakes and sacred vessels, and 
scores of prayers and washings of the whole body. Nay 
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more, even the water or the piece of wood that touched the 
corpse became unclean, and might communicate the taint, it 
was believed ; and the field where an animal died must lie fal- 
low for a year; and if a man cultivated it, he must be pun- 
ished by two hundred lashes. He who would keep the demons 
at a distance, must be diligent in reciting the confession, and 
the texts of incantation, must wear the sacred shirt of white 
linen, and gird himself with the holy girdle, coiling it thrice 
around his body, and tying it with a particular knot, and five 
times a day take it off and put it on again, repeating the 
sacred prayers. Not only must men protect their own 
bodies and souls from defilement, but they must be equally 
careful not to defile the earth, fire, nor water. And for this 
reason dead bodies are never to be buried in the earth, but 
to be exposed on lofty towers, called towers of silence, there 
to be devoured by birds of prey. When a man pares his fin- 
ger nails or trims off a lock of hair, he is guilty of a terrible 
sin if he allows the scrap to fall loosely on the ground. It 
must be buried in a place distant from fire, water, and the 
residence of men, and-a long string of prayers recited over it. 

This consciousness of sin and the necessity of warring 
constantly against it, is the characteristic trait of the Parsee 
religion. It is eminently dualistic; not in the sense some- 
times used, of accepting two hostile deities, for it does not 
permit any worship or propitiation of the evil deities. But 
it is dualistic, to speak more exactly, in its philosophy; 
i. e., in supposing a radical division throughout all crea- 
tion; two antagonistic primitive principles; two ever- 
opposed kingdoms — one of light, life, and good; the other 
of darkness, destruction, and evil. 

Like so many other great thinkers, Zoroaster was con- 
fronted by a great problem —the origin of evil. That evil 
exists, cannot be denied by any saneman. How did it come 
into existence? Brooding over this problem, Zoroaster’s 
profound thought traces back smaller to greater evils, effects 
to causes, until he reached in his speculation the very 
beginning of things in the Divine Power. Everywhere, as 
he has gone backward in his searchings, he sees the good 
and the evil associated. The refreshing shower and the 
destructive thunderbolt, the fire that warms and the flame that 
burns, always go together. By some eternal and immutable 
law, the two opposites seem to be involved one with another. 
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There is never a day without a succeeding night; no life 
without death; no good without evil. Hence Zoroaster 
supposed in the Supreme Being a primal pair of twins, 
two original and opposite principles: Spinto-Mainyus, i. e., 
the beneficent mind, and the Angro-Mainyus, the “strik- 
ing ” mind, i. e., the destructive and evil principle. These 
are the two creators who create all things. The good mind 
constructs and perfects all excellent things. The bad mind 
destroys and corrupts life, and breeds all sin and evil. 

In Zoroaster’s original thought, as we see in the oldest 
sections of the Zend-Avesta, these two opposite principles are 
not independent beings, but only antithetic tendencies or 
phases of the one Supreme God. But gradually Ahura- 
Mazda, the Supreme, came to be identified with the benefi- 
cent spirit; and as a result of this elective affinity, to use 
Professor Evans’ chemical figure, “ Angro-Mainyus, the 
destructive spirit, was set free, and became developed into 
an independent being,— the personified essence of all evil, 
divorced from all good, and the constant adversary of Ahura- 
Mazda. Each became sovereign in his own sphere, and had 
his own council and army.” 

In the later Parsee scriptures, especially the Bundehesh, 
we find this idea of the existence of two independent and 
hostile hierarchies — one striving to promote life and diffuse 
truth, the other plotting and laboring as vigorously to 
destroy life and spread evil and falsehood — fully elaborated. 
Indeed, the idea of the personality of Ahriman and his inde- 
pendence was followed out so far, that the monotheistic 
doctrine seemed to be endangered; and to repair the breach, 
the Parsees of the time of the Sassanides, i. e., about 300 
B. C., taking advantage of an obscure text which spoke of both 
the good and bad spirits having been created in boundless 
time, exalted this boundless time, Zervane Akerana, to the 
position of the Supreme Being, the first cause of both 
Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman. This mythology of the Bun- 
dehesh, which soon became the accepted scripture and basis 
of the orthodox faith of the Parsees from that time onward, 
is very picturesque. 

From Zervane Akerana, this boundless time, were created, 
by his word, out of nothing, the twin forms Light and 
Darkness (i. e.,Ormuzd and Ahriman) and the Feroyers, 
or Spirits of all things. All were at first equally pure and 
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good; but soon Ahriman became envious of Ormuzd, and 
strife broke out. To punish Ahriman for this evil feeling 
the Supreme Being condemned him to twelve thousand 
years’ imprisonment in a dungeon of rayless darkness. Then 
Ormuzd created the heavenly universe; he raised an exceed- 
ing high mountain, Alborsh, the snow peak, and on its 
summit he fixed his throne. During the first three thousand 
years, Ahriman and his host remained quiet; but when 
Ormuzd had withdrawn to his heavenly seat, Ahriman and 
his legions forced their way out of their dark prison, by 
boring through the shell of the cosmic egg, and sprang upon 
the earth in the form of a serpent. Then began a great 
conflict between the two factions. Comets make havoc in 
heaven; by a flood Ormuzd seeks to sweep the evil spirits 
from the earth; Ahriman is worsted, but Ormuzd cannot 
altogether expel him from the earth. Thereby the world 
becomes one of mixed nature; and night, cold, scorching 
heat, and varied evils came into being wherever the influence 
of Ahriman predominated. - 

Next, Ormuzd resolves to strengthen his forces, by unit- 
ing the good spirits with earthly bodies. He creates the 
vegetable kingdom, cattle, and the first human pair, — 
Meschia and his wife Meschiane. As creatures of Ormuzd, 
this first pair ought to have stood upon his side; but Ahri- 
man gave them fruits which they ate, corrupted their 
thoughts, and destroyed their happiness. They ceased to 
honor Ormuzd, but instead became worshippers of Ahriman 
and the devils. Then, in the reign of Jemshid, Ormuzd re- 
vealed himself to Hom, the first Zarathustra or prophet of 
Ormuzd. In spite of the fall of mankind, men had retained 
a remnant of the primitive paradisiac purity, and this divine 
beam enabled them to receive and obey the revealed law, and 
climb to heaven by the stairway of its three grand steps, — 
purity of thought, of word, and deed. At the time of 
Zoroaster, the decision was still trembling in the balance, 
and every well-disposed soul was bound to fight on the side 
of Ormuzd for truth, right, and goodness. In the next three 
thousand years, Ahriman would redouble his efforts; then two 
more great prophets would appear, summoning men to repent- 
ance; then Sosiosh, the Redeemer, last and greatest of these 
sons of Zoroaster, would appear, complete the conquest of 
Ahriman, and introduce the last world period. Then the 
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earth will attain unalloyed prosperity, and life become per- 
fect bliss. The dead will reawake in the order in which they 
were born, and their souls will be reunited with the resur- 
rected bodies. Sosiosh, the Parsee Saviour, will sit in judg- 
ment on the risen ones. The just will ascend straightway 
to heaven; the unjust shall be purified with fire for three 
days and three nights; the hills shall melt with the fervent 
heat; Ahriman and his devils shall burn in the sea of molten 
brass, and all their impurity shall be dissolved and annihi- 
lated therein. The purified bodies shall become ethereal, no 
longer needing nourishment, casting no shadows. Mankind 
shall all be of one speech and language, and shall join in 
unceasing praise to Ormuzd ; the arch-devil himself, Ahriman, 
shall be foremost in this adoration of the good and victorious 
Ormuzd, and the souls of the transfigured, drinking of the 
waters of life, shall put on incorruption, and rest in perfec- 
tion and peace as long as time shall endure. 

Such were the glorious and poetic visions in which later 
Parseeism indulged. As to who was the author of this 
masterpiece of pious idealism, no one knows; but he was 
undoubtedly an imaginative genius of the first order. And 
when we recall the fact that the book containing this 
splendid apocalypse dates back three hundred years before 
the Christian era, it is evident how very much of the popular 
Christian traditions of creation and Eden, resurrection and 
the judgment day have been drawn from it. Maimonides, 
the great Hebrew scholar, says that the Jews derived all their 
knowledge of the angels from the Persians at the Captivity. 
The legendary and imaginative descriptions in Genesis, the 
book of Daniel, and the book of the Revelation of John 
have all been more or less indebted to these Parsee traditions ; 
and in the popular idea of Satan, as it existed in the Middle 
Ages or is embalmed for us in Dante’s and Milton’s great 
poems, no one can fail to see a close reproduction of 
the Persian Ahriman. 

When we recall the elaborate ceremonial prescriptions of 
Parseeism, its minute distinctions of clean and unclean things, 
and its fussy methods of purification, it must be admitted 
that there was much in it that was childish, even ridicu- 
lous. Whole pages of their sacred scriptures are but dreary 
wastes of foolish superstitions and the emptiest, most irrational 
formalities. Some of these rites were absolutely disgusting. 
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In a dozen pages of the Avesta, a modern mind will hardly 
find more than one page that seems to be more than chaff. 

Nevertheless, amidst this chaff, are to be found the purest 
and most shining jewels of spiritual truth. The fundamen- mk 
tal idea that underlay all this puerile mummery was a true 
and noble one; viz., that all about us there is going on 
a conflict between the good and the evil forces of the uni- 
verse, in which every honest-hearted man should take his 
stand on the side of the right, and should not only keep 
himself ever pure, but do his utmost to help forward the 
coming of the reign of the good God. 

It was the first of all the ancient religions to associate 
worship with morality, as an indispensable requirement of 
the Divine. So familiar is this view to us now that it is 
with a distinct shock of surprise that we come across pas- 
sages such as that in Pliny, where Servius Sulpitius gives 
rules for propitiating the deities, and says that “they are to 
be pacified even by our vices,’ or where Cicero says, “ All 
mortals hold that we receive from the gods external advan- 
tages, but no one ever attributed human virtue to a divine 
power as if it had been received from him.” 

Strange as such declarations seem to us, yet a moment’s 
recalling of the impure rites current in Babylonia, Pheenicia, 
and India, or the character and adventures attributed to 
such pagan gods as the drunken Bacchus, the wanton 
Venus, the cruel Moloch, and devouring Siva, —even 
Father Zeus himself, — shows that in most of these ancient 

nature faiths, neither their gods nor the acts required by 
their gods of men were necessarily righteous. Religion 
with them was a kind of fortune-telling and magic; a series 
of ceremonies, intended to propitiate a not very good- 
tempered nor good-mannered race of supernatural tyrants, 
who haunted earth and sky. In lifting up religion to the 
ethical plane and making purity, not only of deed but 
even of word and thought, indispensable to acceptable wor- 
ship of his Supreme God, Zoroaster took the most notable 
forward step in religion that had, at his epoch, been taken. 

The Parsee religion is a healthy and a manly one. It has 
no room for cowardice nor hypocrisy nor pious shirks. No 
man is to be saved by shifting his responsibilities to some 
priestly or divine substitute, but only by his own personal 
righteousness. Parseeism is a trumpet call to men to show 
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forth all that is highest and noblest in their nature. It 
incites men to make the most of themselves and their circum- 
stances, rather than drift as weeds in the current of the 
world. And its appeal to men to battle with the wrong is 
made not merely, as in so many Christian revivals, alas! we 
hear it urged, solely or chiefly from the selfish motive of 
individual salvation, but from the larger, more disinterested 
motive of lessening the reign of sin and extending the king- 
dom of the good God in the world. Every man who strug- 
gles for purity and righteousness is a fellow-combatant with 
God, who needs and values his services in overcoming the 
adversary. This idea, that the humblest person may, by his 
own earnest aspiration and resistance to temptation, not only 
put around himself the armor of righteousness, but contrib- 
ute to the ascendency of right in the universe, and deter- 
mine which of the two great powers, that of good or that 
of evil, shall conquer,—this is surely a sublime thought; 
one which we may still cherish to-day, and feel our own 
blood stirred by it to a more heroic warfare against the sins 
of the world. 

In this sense of co-operation with the Lord of Hosts in 
his righteous plans, and the dignity which such an idea gives 
to human life, the Parsee faith is one with Christianity. 
And, moreover, Parseeism in one point, in this connection, is 
decidedly superior to the orthodox creed, and should elicit 
special appreciation from all inclined to a more liberal form 
of Christianity. I refer to the coming triumph of the king- 
dom of goodness and purity over that of the kingdom of 
evil. 

While orthodox Christians attribute to Satan and the 
sinful a power of eternal resistance to the holy influences of 
God; while they make the conditions of salvation such that 
a large proportion of humanity must probably fail to attain 
it, and while they attribute to the punishments of God so 
little efficacy that the wicked are not at all reformed or puri- 
fied thereby, and the sympathies of all the good are painfully 
wrenched by this hopeless, unconquerable weight of evil, in 
the Parsee faith, on the contrary, the hearts of all the faith- 
ful are lightened and cheered, in their struggle, by the sure 
hope of a final triumph over Ahriman and his rebellious host. 
Ahura-Mazda and the righteous, who are his allies, are al- 
ways, since the days of Zoroaster, gaining a little over their 
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enemies ; and when, at the close of the twelve thousand years, 
the last three terrible days of fervent heat and unspeakable 
torment shall come, the baptism of fire shall destroy all cor- 
ruption and sin; purify the earth, annihilate hell, cleanse 
the wicked, and even convert from their foolish rebetlion the 
arch-fiend himself and his host. All created beings shall 
join in the worship of Ahura-Mazda, Ahriman himself leading 
the songs of praise to him, and the universe shall remain 
pure forevermore. 

This final, permanent, and universal triumph of the good 
over, not only all ordinary sinners, but also the Prince of 
Demons, is a bright and shining feature in the Parsee 
picture of the future, which those familiar with such represen- 
tations of hell and its denizens as Calvinism has endeavored 
to spread throughout Christendom, will gratefully appreciate. 

And lastly, this ultimate regeneration of the arch-fiend 
and his host, with their re-enlistment in the cause of the benefi- 
cent Ahura-Mazda, teaches another grand lesson, suggested 
in more than one passage of the Parsee scriptures. It is that 
evil is only temporary in its nature, an illusion and an inci- 
dent of the Divine Providence; not an end nor a reality in 
itself. 

In the popular thought, the origin of all the evil and sin 
in the world is ascribed to the arch-fiend, Satan, whom Chris- 
tian tradition has taken, with hardly any other change than 
that of name, from the later Parsee mythology. This Prince 
of Darkness, as we still call him, is looked upon as an inde- 
pendent and eternal power, the all-sufficient explanation of 
all that is bad in God’s universe. 

But a little consideration shows that the responsibility for 
evil cannot be shifted from the divine so easily. As the 
little boy said, « If Satan is the cause of all this, why does 
not God kill Satan, and stop it for good?” Either he can- 
not (in which case he is not supreme, but Satan is rather the 
supreme) or else God has some good reason for permitting 
evil in the world. No solution but the latter is philosophi- 
cal. For the more closely we examine evil, we find that it 
is no independent thing, separable from good, but, as the 
Zend-Avesta calls it, twin-born with it, from one and the 
same divine source. The pain and bane of the world are 
but the incidents and attendants of its blessings; no more 
divisible from them than the shadow from the sunlight in 
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the forest, or the negative from the positive pole in a 
magnet. 

Evil is but good in the ripening; and all the storms of 
spring, and heats of midsummer, and frosts of autumn are 
the conditions which give us at length the mellow and 
luscious fruit which is to be the end of all. Want is the 
staircase to wealth; suffering to enioyment; effort to 
progress. 

Unless we commit the intellectual folly of denying either 
the wisdom, power, or love of God, we must recognize that 
his world must be in all points good — entirely good; i. e., 
in origin, and purpose, and in its destined results. 

The thing that we must ever remember is that we are not 
yet at the stage where these results appear; not half-way 
to that glorious end. We are still, as the old Parsees saw, 
in the intermediate age of imperfection and struggle. And 
while we are thus far from the end, we wofully mistake, 
when we judge as wrongs and ills, those things that are the 
means and ends to the perfect but distant goal. The divine 
creation is no quiescence, but that eternal “ onward march,” 
that ceaseless development, in which the divine will is ever 
“ from seeming evil still educing good in infinite progression.” 

If Zoroaster had taught no other truth, this alone would 
entitle him to be considered a worthy forerunner of the 
Christ, a Prophet of the Most High, who sought with all his 
heart and might to build up that kingdom of truth, righteous- 
ness, and purity which is the most genuine kingdom of God. 














THE WOMAN'S CAUSE IS MAN’S. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


AMIEL says in his wonderful journal, “The test of every 
religious, political, or educational system is the man that it 
forms.’’ 

If possible, this is even more true in the modern move- 
ments of the gentler sex. Each is most of all judged by 
the women that it forms. Carefully let us consider the 
question: What sort of a wceman is made by devotion to 
society? to culture? to reform? to philanthropy? to patriot- 
ism? to religion? What sort of women are the white rib- 
boners? Our whole cause rises or sinks with that decision. 
God help us to “walk uprightly, work righteousness, and 
speak the truth in our hearts.” 

By a great variety of processes we are seeking that one 
result which is alone worthy to be the ultimate endeavor of 
any life or any association, — I mean character. Do not let 
us forget that by parity of reasoning every trustworthy man 
and woman is our friend, in fact whether they are in theory or 
not. It is reputable people alone that can make a reputable 
world. I never see an honorable man upon the street with- 
out thinking how much we owe to him for simply being what 
he is. The character and habitudés of such a man bring more 
protection than police and courts can ever give; bring safe- 
guards that watchman and burglar-alarm could never render 
us. The clear eye, the untainted breath, the clean hand, the 
modest demeanor, the chastity of spirit of such a man stand 
as a barrier between the home and its greatest enemy, and 
deserve the honest homage of every woman’s heart. Such 
aman makes it easier for every mother to bring up her boy 
in the tempted years of the first and second decades, for the 
very atmosphere he breathes is one of purity, of manliness, 
and self-restraint. 

The best thing that dogma does is to furnish the working 
hypothesis of a life. No building can be erected in forms of 
utility and symmetry except according to a plan previously 
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existing in the builder’s mind; and that fairest of all 
structures, character, must be lifted to the sky according to a 
plan. Christianity affords that plan and specification. This 
is its sufficient guarantee, and only as our work proves that 
Christ’s working hypothesis of a life has been taken as our 
own shall we survive. 
«“ Thy greatness makes us brave as children are 
When those they love are near.” 

The impartation of enthusiasm, the free using of one’s 
gifts of brain, and hand, and heart — this is the best result 
of the highest Christian experience. We should study the 
largeness of life and not its limitations. We should be 
divine optimists 

“ Who rowing hard against the stream 
See distant lights of Eden gleam, 
And know the dream is not a dream.” 


Nothing that I have lately read has seemed more sugges- 
tive than this from one of our chief religious weeklies : — 

«“ There is a quality in every genuine nature which is peculiar to 
itself; something so individual and personal that it is unique. 
But so great is our deference to the opinion of others, so sensi- 
tive are we to the traditions and influences surrounding us; so 
difficult is it to attain and hold faith in the highest things, that 
very few of us ever express consistently and continuously our 
best selves ; we take refuge in something lower.” 


It is my happy hope that the return to nature, this last 
and loveliest renaissance in whose delicious dawn we dwell, 
is warming us to the expression of our individuality. That 
subtle personal flavor of character, as unmistakable as the 
smell of cedar or sandal wood, as pungent as spikenard or 
sassafras, how delightful it is, and how rare. It breathes 
upon our spirits the freshness of primeval nature; it is like 
the air of forests on a summer noon. 

Frances Power Cobbe wittily says of woman: — 

“She is like a collie dog who may indeed be taught to live 
sleekly and behave himself admirably on the drawing-room rug, 
but who never shows himself for what he is worth, and is never 
so gleeful as when he is sent to gather all the stray lambs 
on the side of the mountain.” 


Inspiration and aspiration are becoming equalized as time 
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goes on — the two forming the breath of God in the soul of 
man. 

Thou friendly God with thine ancient love for us, thy 
heart has never grown cold toward thy children, wayward 
though we have been. Help us women of the crusade to 
live out thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, until his gentle- 
ness shall make us great. “That ye may be the sons of 
God without rebuke.” The whole constitution and course 
of nature culminates in the evolution of sons and daughters of 
God. Otherwise there is no explanation of the scheme 
of things. In the household of faith the equal home of all, 
these sons and daughters must “share and share alike.” 
This is the “woman question” in a nut-shell. 

When you see a procession stopped on the highway, you 
naturally ask the reason why. In many a country of the world, 
the procession isstopped. The trouble is, women have fallen 
across the track. This is so in India, it is so in China, it 
is so in Germany, and, alas! it is so to some extent even in 
our own land. We know how hard men work to clear an 
obstruction when the procession has been rudely interrupted 
because it hinders so much that is important. For precisely 
the same reason, we women are hard workers, for we would 
relieve those who have not been able to keep step in the swift 
procession of the human race. We would set them on their 
feet again for their own sake, and besides all that, we desire 
“with desire ” to see the great procession march untrammelled 
to its godlike goal. 

If women had a little more ingenuity it would be well for 
them. There is not a college now closed to us, nor a pro- 
fessional school that would not open with a wedge of gold. 
If we had given to woman’s cause all we have given to theo- 
logical seminaries there would not be a shut-up college in 
America to-day. Rich women must pry open for us these 
barred entrances to liberty, as Miss Garrett did, when she 
with such a single purpose set herself to found, in connection 
with Johns Hopkins University, a medical college which 
should be open to women. ‘There is not to-day a barrier in 
Church and State that would not melt at the high tempera- 
ture of molten gold. 

A phrase used in my recent address as President of the 
National Woman’s Council has been much criticised by those 
who did not understand it. Congratulations were expressed 
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in view of the fact that within later generations woman “has 
risen from the plane of sexhood to that of humanhood,” and 
sapient men of the quill have said that so far as they under- 
stood she had been always human. The point intended to be 
made was simply this: that the noblest way in which to think 
of men or women is to think first of their more enduring 
nature, their spiritual part, that which all human beings have 
in common, and by which they are separated from the lower 
orders of creation. The more we can think of each other on 
this plane the nobler will be our treatment of each other, 
because we cannot help reverencing the spiritual for the reason 
that it is the highest, it is the most enduring, it is the most 
godlike. All else will some day fall away from us, but spirit- 
uality isan undying characteristic. To legislate for a woman 
first of all as a being endowed with intellect, sensibilities, 
and will, is the truest way to legislate. To educate her because 
she has these characteristics is the noblest way in which to give 
her an education. To think of her in these categories helps 
him who thinks more than the thought of her can help him 
otherwise. The whole intention of the woman movement is 
not to declare the rights of women, or to usurp power, or to 
alienate men, but on the contrary it is to unite men and 
women on the most enduring plane; to study the harmonies 
between them; to prove that their interests are indissolubly 
linked; and it is a far more scientific, sensible, and Christian 
way of dealing with one half of the human race, because itis 
equally in the interest of the two halves. 

These are the two lines along which the great argument 
proceeds: Conservatives say, “Let man have his virtues 
and woman hers;” Progressives answer, “Let each add to 
those already won the virtues of the other.” Man has splen- 
did qualities, courage, intellect, hardihood; who would 
not like to possess all these? What woman would not be 
the nobler and the greater if they were hers? And what man 
would not be grander, happier, more helpful to humanity, if 
he were more patient, gentle, tender, chaste? 

The frowns of fate are but the smiles of God. Woman’s 
high development is impossible except through the struggle 
not only to be but to become. She has always excelled in 
being; she is learning that becoming is part of the price 
and well-nigh all of the power. She is learning the great- 
ness and sacredness of power, that there is nothing noble 
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in desiring not to possess it, but that to evolve the utmost 
mastership of one’s self and the elements around one’s self 
that can be is, to the individual, the highest possible attain- 
ment, if only these forces are used in the spirit of the utmost 
beneficence toward whatever has life, no matter if it be as 
lowly as a blossom or as high as a seraph, for life should 
have as its ultimate to bless all other lives. 

Three million women in the United States earn their own 
living. Four thousand four hundred branches of gainful 
occupations are now open to “wage-earners.” ‘l'wenty-five 
years from now we shall have the joy of eliminating that 
expression from the language. The only wage will be char- 
acter then and co-operation will be the method of every-day 
living. We want this to be no longer Attila’s world, or 
Alexander’s, or Napoleon’s, struck off to the highest bidder. 
We want it to be no longer the monastic world of men and 
women, who in isolation, like that of mountain peaks, look 
down upon their brothers and sisters in the valley. We 
want it no more to be the world where the harem makes 
women but the sport and joy of men. But we want it to be 
the homelike world, the world of Barak and of Deborah, of 
Albert and Victoria, of Robert and Elizabeth Browning, of 
Daniel and Mary A. Livermore, of Henry Blackwell and 
Lucy Stone, the world of high and holy comradeship that 
shall endure when this earth shall be rolled up as a scroll 
and we go onward into others that gleam yonder in space. 
It is for such a world that the W. C. T. U. prays, works, 
and waits. This new life more abundant is not coming, it 
has come. Its signs and tokens are all about us, and he who 
runs may read. Lord Salisbury stands up in Great Britain 
to say that the mother island has a million more women than 
men, and that they should be placed in a position to protect 
themselves through the ballot which shall give them voice in 
the laws by which they are governed. Sir George Gray, of 
New Zealand, the greatest soul in a new civilization under the 
Southern Cross, carries this measure through one branch of 
the newly elected legislature, and barely misses it in the 
other. Hannah Whitall Smith writes us that the candidates 
in England expect the co-operation of women on the hust- 
ings; indeed she has been there herself with her beautiful 
daughter by her side. A few weeks ago the Liberal candi- 
date at a bye-election attributed to the singing of his wife 
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who accompanied him throughout his canvass not a little of 
the warmth of his following. 

Notice these straws upon the surface of events: 

Within a few weeks, a civil service examination in the 
Chicago post-office, wins for a lady from scores of masculine 
competitors a prominent position. 

An entrance examination recently secured for a lady in 
our University at Evanston the scholarship only given to the 
best-equipped high school graduate in Cook County, of 
which Chicago is the centre. 

A Scotch lassie was one of the sixteen hundred, mostly 
lads, who aspired to gain admission to London University 
this autumn, and when the admission examination figures 
were published, behold, she stood at the head of the entire 
column. 

By correspondence with Doctor Adams, who is one of its 
high priests, I learn that it is intended that women shall 
profit as much as they will from the idea of a universal mis- 
sion to the human mind to be carried on by a voluntary 
association of scholarly men from the old centres of learning 
in Europe and America, who will go out to tell the best 
things that they have learned in simple language to all who 
may gather to listen. This is the widest extension of the 
Chautauqua idea, and will bring the higher pleasures of the 
intellect to aspiring sons and daughters of toil. I hope our 
local unions will everywhere to the utmost of their ability 
co-operate in this magnificent evolution, and that in this 
new gospel-work of university extension, women scholars 
may be sent out to speak and teach, as well as men. 

Forty thousand girls are now studying in colleges. What 
a revolution this little sentence holds; how much of hope 
for the world’s evangelism and the home’s uplift. For 
there are three strands in the cable that anchors man’s 
adventurous heart to home. Religion and affection are two 
of these, but the third this age is weaving, and it is intel- 
lectual sympathy —than which no holier or more enduring 
bond survived the curse of Eden. 

If there is one proof more cogent than another of the 
beneficent influence of women, it is that two classes of men 
are the noblest, purest, and best, namely: Those who are 
faithful to their marriage vows, and young men trained in 
co-education schools. The world has no two other classes 
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who so grandly illustrate what the highest mental opportu- 
nity, when correlated with the truest loyalty of heart, may 
produce as a specimen of manhood. No law of mathematical 
proportion can estimate the different degrees of deterioration 
in men more accurately than it is measured by their degree 
of separation from the influence of good women. It is 
strange that a fact so salient should not have led thinking 
minds among statesmen to conclude long ago that it is not 
good for man to be alone. This is a law of scope as wide 
as man’s existence. Wherever he goes alone, he falls into 
deterioration. The same is not true of women as to their 
morality, and the record proves it. We do not claim that 
this is so because woman is inherently better than man 
(although his voice has ten thousand ‘times declared it); we 
are inclined to think it is her more favorable environment, 
and for this reason we would make his environment as help- 
ful to his higher nature as hers is now; nay, a thousand 
times more favorable would we make the surroundings of 
both, until society, through industrial reform, universal edu- 
cation, parental (not paternal) government, and every-day re- 
ligion, should become simply a larger home in which no 
human being should be any longer forgotten or forlorn. The 
ideal that we have set before us is nothing less than this. It 
grows upon us with every added year, and never seemed so 
practicable and reasonable as it does now. 

If this is woman’s century, and the next is to be human- 
ity’s, there is a reason forit. The value of physical force as 
the instrument of Nature’s subjugation has been reduced to 
its lowest terms. Man was the hare, but his inventions have 
helped on the tortoise until she is overtaking him, and once 
aboard steamship or railway train, hare and tortoise have an 
equal chance to reach their goal. Education is the conjuring 
wand that is transforming the Sleeping Beauty into the wide- 
awake Minerva. 

To-day education and property are the two great powers 
of the world, and they stand related in the order 1 have 
named. They outrank physical force by as much as the tick 
of the telegraph outranks the pounding of a Percheron’s hoof 
on the highway. 

Meanwhile the alcohol and the tobacco habits are stunting 
the physique and deteriorating the brain of man until, as 
Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson declares, but for the purer 
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blood and better brawn of English motherhood, the point of 
irremediable degradation would not be far off. Much as we 
mourn this loss of power in men we cannot fail to see that 
it puts such a premium on clear brains and steady hands, as 
speeds women on their way to full partnership in all this 
world’s affairs and helps the hope that out of present sin and 
loss, poor old humanity with its outraged but ever sacred 
aspirations shall in the twentieth century emerge into the 
broad, bright, shining upward path where man and woman 
“shall woo perfection side by side.” 

It is not now so great a thing to be president or bishop, 
senator or judge, as it was fifty years ago, because in this age 
of universal education one half of the race is arbitrarily 
ruled out of a competition in which its fittest survivals should 
all participate on equal terms, and then let the ablest win. 
I do not believe the ablest men will be long content thus to 
rule out their peers, weighting with encumbering and artifi- 
cial disabilities those that were “born free” in greatness 
of spirit and of power. 

A pathetic little poem in the Union Signal was noticed 
by many of us last year entitled, “Why Is There no Flag at 
Half-mast When a Woman Dies?” The question must have 
often occurred to us, who do our own thinking, and the 
answer is not far to seek. Women are not yet in the old 
accepted grooves of promotion. ‘They have to sharpen their 
weapons in plain sight of the enemy and win their laurels in 
unaccustomed fields, but within half a century they will be 
in all the direct lines of promotion, for all careers will then 
be open to talent and none elosed to success. Meanwhile I 
would refer with appreciation to the fact that when Mrs. 
Ex-President Polk, a friend whom I loved and honored, 
recently passed from this life in her eighty-ninth year (a 
woman whose character and conduct had dignified human 
nature from the first, and who at the White House had illus- 
trated the higher qualities of womanhood), the flags of the 
city of Nashville where she had lived so long were placed 
at half-mast. Some day some woman in her own right and 
not because of the position her husband held, will share the 
same token of her country’s love and pride. 

The conditions are changing so fast that we cannot keep pace 
with their record, but what does this mighty evolution of 
woman as a soul, an intellect, a hand, foreshadow? What 
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but a coming day — and not far off, — when the world shall 
be better taken care of than it is now; when more convolu- 
tions of individualized brain shall be at the public service ; 
more mellow hearts shall barricade the weak and helpless 
from the assaults of sin; more quick, firm hands shall help and 
heal the hurt of old humanity. The change is being wrought 
after this fashion; nearly all lawyers are willing that we 
should be doctors; nearly all doctors think we would do well 
as lawyers; nearly all ministers are willing that we should 
join any other learned profession, but when it comes to theirs 
their exclamation is, “Take any shape but that!” Mean- 
while the lawyers and physicians would gladly put us out of 
their preserves and into pulpits so that by the reaction of 
different interests upon each other we seem likely to make 
our way out on the tidal waves, rising equally at last upon 
all shores. 

Wonderful are the lessons that Olive Schriener has been 
learning beneath the Southern Cross. Doubtless we have all 
read her matchless “Dreams,” one of which is the most 
powerful arraignment of wine that I have seen, and another 
is conclusive of the woman question, the moral of which is, 
“You chose Freedom; had you not, Love would have been 
lost.” For this wide-seeing English girl knows that a race 
of men most nobly free (with the freedom that delights to 
have all mankind equal sharers in its joy), cannot be born of 
mothers who are slaves. 

There are great souls among men. None greater have 
been born. I wish we thought about them more and repeated 
their grand sayings, letting the farthing phrases of the 
cheaper natures fall out of sight by their own specific 
gravity. In my own town of Evanston we have a doctor of 
divinity, Miner Raymond by name, who, when he heard 
some fledgling theologues who sat around him at a dinner 
table quoting the divine book as having forever sealed the 
position of woman relative to Church and State, brought 
down his sturdy fist on the table till the jingle of forks and 
knives gave way to that of glass and silver, and said: “ Boys, 
if she can do it well, I am willing to see a colored woman 
President of the United States.” 

We have two protesting parties to-day, the Prohibition 
and the Peoples; does it mean nothing that both agree more 
closely on the plank in their platforms declaring for the 
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enfranchisement of women than upon any other? Is there 
for the leaders of these two hosts no lesson in a fact so 
unexampled hitherto? I believe its lesson to be wholly 
providential, and beseech them, gibbeted as they are to-day 
at the cross-roads of public opinion, to win a glorious resur- 
rection by following the finger-board sure to guide them to the 
promised land, and which bears the magic words, “ Woman’s 
vote is the highway to home protection and humanity’s 
release.” 

It has been happily said by Edward Bellamy that Herbert 
Spencer's recent change of base, whereby he now opposes as 
he formerly favored woman suffrage, does not illustrate an 
evolution even in the great intellect of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Baconian, for his argument is in effect that whereas 
woman’s mental condition shows that the effect of depriving 
her of liberty has been injurious she shall therefore continue 
to be deprived of liberty! <‘*It is needless to point out that 
this is the argument that is always used against every 
attempt at human enfranchisement, whether from bodily or 
mental slavery. The argument is as cruel as it is illogical, 
and deserves to stand on a par with that other outworn 
belief advocated by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton and others of her 
order, who say that the extension of larger rights to woman 
will unsex her, when the expression merely means that it 
will modify certain traditional ideas of her place and func- 
tion in society. To assume that to modify these ideas would 
have a bad effect is to assume that the place and functions 
of woman in society are at present what they ought to be, 
which is precisely the point in dispute.” In China, for 
example, a very vigorous process of “unsexing” in this 
sense would be necessary in order to bring to life the real 
and normal type of womanhood; and it is the belief of 
woman’s champions that China is very far from being the 
only country in which this is true. 

That airy Frenchman, “Max O’Rell,” thinks that “un- 
sexing” in America has been a blessed thing for us. He 
says we are more spirited, natural, agreeable, and com- 
panionable than any other women living. Note his language 
and then say that “the Cause” is not on the crest of the 
wave : — 

The freedom enjoyed by American women has enabled them 
to mould themselves in their own fashion. They do not copy 
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any other women — they are original. I can recognize an Ameri- 
can woman without hearing her speak. You have only to see 
her enter a room or a car, and you know her for Jonathan’s 
daughter. Married or unmarried, her air is full of assurance, of 
a self-possession that never fails her. And when she looks at 
you, or talks to you, her eyes express the same calm conscious- 
ness of her worth. They say in France that Paris is the paradise 
of women. If so, there is a more blissful place than paradise ; 
there is another word to invent to give an idea of the social posi- 
tion enjoyed by American ladies. 

If I had to be born again, and I might choose my sex and my 
birthplace, I would shout at the top of my voice: 

“ Oh, make me an American woman!” 


It is only for the present distress that we emphasize so 
strongly some aspects of the woman question. Let it be 
remembered that we have six thousand years time to make 
up in which that question has been hardly mentioned. It 
looks, perhaps, as if in the W. C. T. U. conducted and con- 
trolled only by women we were denying our theory by our 
practice, but the truth is, ours is a training school for greater 
days whose dawn we see already. Let it be remembered 
that if anything was true outside of holy writ it is that word 
of Tennyson, 

“The woman’s cause is man’s.” 


All men are sons of women, all women are daughters of 
men. They have, between them, but one great river of blood, 
one great battery of brain. They can have no separate his- 
tory. They have had no separate destiny, for the degrada- 
tion of one has evermore dragged down the other, and in 
raising one we lift the other. Heredity is with us in its 
teachings, for the finest survivals of women inherit their 
father’s gifts, and men the gifts of their mothers. 

It will not be many years before the eyes of men will be 
opened to see what a mistake they are making when they put 
a premium on the celibate condition among women. When, 
for instance, they say that no married woman shall hold a 
position in the public schools, as some small-souled educa- 
tional boards have done in certain cities that shall be name- 
less. It is the utmost unwisdom to bestow the ballot on 
single women and to withhold it from those who have given 
the costliest hostages to fortune. It is consummate folly to 
give the unmarried mother the custody of her child, and to 
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withhold it from the married. These unjust discriminations, 
combined with the love of liberty and largeness of life which 
is native to all human beings, will keep many of the largest 
natured women from sacrificing their influence and bread- 
winning power upon the marriage altar. Men who decorate 
that altar with all that can command the holiest ambitions 
and the loftiest aspirations of the women who are their 
daughters and who have inherited from them the love of a 
forceful reaction on their environment — the wise men of the 
future, will place upon the brows of those most dear to them, 
above the wreath of Venus, the helmet of Minerva. Good 
men have already given us such large standing-room in the 
great world so long their undivided inheritance, that it will 
not be nearly as much more should they some day give us 
all we ask, that is, an undivided half of the round earth. I 
wish some of our young and vigorous speakers would take 
this as a theme, “The woman’s cause is man’s.” It seems 
to me no greater subject has been chosen, or one that would 
more strongly conciliate the good-will and enthusiasm of the 
best. 

Some men still urge the old saw that “women cannot 
fight, and therefore must not vote.” Force to them means 
bayonets and cannon balls. But the silent and unseen are 
still the strongest powers of all. Fifteen pounds to the 
square inch represents the pressure of the viewless air upon 
us, every one; gravitation draws us with resistless force, but 
nobody has seen it; heat penetrates like a sword-blade but it 
is a power unseen. So are electricity and magnetism, and 
behind all is the wonder-worker “Whom no man hath seen 
at any time.” We must rectify our opinions as to force. A 
scientific age is proving what faith has always taught, that 
Thought and Will and Love are the only forces that endure ; 
all others are but phenomena and change like figures in a 
kaleidoscope. Behind the star on the policeman’s breast 
gleams the star of empire, yea, more, the star of Bethlehem. 
Hercules, with his club, is no match for the winged feet of 
Diana or the calm brow of Minerva. 

In a recent sermon David Swing has these wise words: — 

“ Man having exhausted his intellect upon the rights of woman 
and having denied her suffrage, completes the amazing task of his 
brain by affirming that woman cannot reason. Her study of men 
would almost kill the desire. Did those men reason who framed 
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the Westminster Creed? Did those men reason who made 
laws for the government of Ireland? Did our nation reason 
when it founded the slave trade? Did it reason when it made 
whiskey as free as education? Reason is by no means a mascu- 
line attribute. It belongs to men and women alike, and it says 
to all alike: * They that seek me early shall find me.’ Now that 
woman has come, what good can she do? Much, if she comes 
to improve the quality of society. The only addition the world 
needs is the addition of goodness. The stream of society does 
not need greater volume but greater purity. It will not bless 
the world therefore if woman comes imitating that masculine 
factor that has long been here. If she smokes tobacco, it will be 
difficult to prove that two smokers are better than one. If she 
comes drinking wine or playing games for money, that will be 
asking us to believe that two drunkards or two gamblers are 
better than one. If woman is drawing nearer the liberty of man, 
she must not betray the fact by imitating his vices. The mascu- 
line mind is very much of a ruin. Woman may well covet 
his freedom and opportunity, but not the use he has made of 
those. The number of noble men is increasing. But upon men 
as a mass the world’s moral failure is written, and unless woman 
comes as a reformer we need not welcome her. 

“ So far as one’s mothers and sisters are attempting to promote 
temperance, they are acting an ideal part. We self-constituted 
men may look upon this womanly contingent as made up of raw 
troops. But it has often happened in history that new soldiers 
have made up in patriotism what they wanted in tactics. It 
seems, therefore, as woman is coming into our nation she must 
come only as a loving reformer, as an eloquent protest. Our age 
asks for a woman who is clasping a redeemed world to her heart. 
Her reform must be sweeping. ‘She must work with the noblest 
men of her race, because it will require all the virtue of the world 
acting in harmony to meet in gathering battle all the world’s 
vices. If these two souls are one in essence, their aims and meth- 
ods must become one.” 

Iam glad the Union Signal has began to edit its in- 
dex expurgatorius. Words have souls, nay, what is worse, 
they have ghosts. Men are more frightened by words 
to-day than by ideas. If one can but couch his thought in 
acceptable forms it will be received in quarters where, did 
he utter it squarely, he would be cast out as evil. We must 
admit this is a proof of the .childhood of our condition, 
“pleased with a rattle, and tickled by a straw,” living in 
forms and fashions rather than in thoughts and things; but 
so it is. Words are the boulders so ponderous in weight 
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that they are still held on the track whence the force of new 
ideas has swept everything else. They are like the ice that 
stays in the hidden upland valley when the snow has smitten 
the brows of the mountains and warmed the bosoms of the 
lakes. We must get after them with pick and crowbar and 
hasten their departure, these old words and epithets that are 
but the links of heavy chains still fettering our flight to 
God’s sweet heaven of truth. 

First of all I denounce the word “female,” and pronounce 
upon it the anathema maranatha of the white ribboners. 
As used in current speech it applies equally to a hen and 
to the mother of Abraham Lincoln. All fine thought has 
precision, is clear-cut, uses the word it ‘means, as a dentist 
with his deft fingers singles out the tool he wants. Let a 
woman be called a woman, and if I had the power a statute 
should declare it. 

Another phrase that we must chase out of the dictionary 
of common speech with a scourge of small cords is the phrase 
“an illegitimate child.” There never wasone born. Every 
child that has appeared on this sphere came here in the 
direct line of those natural laws which are laws of God, and 
are perfectly legitimate. I even dare to hope that the mother 
of one of these poor little waifs, as we are wont to call them, 
is made legitimate by the awful sacrament of pain and shame 
that she endures. The only illegitimate factor in the 
problem is the father who endures nothing, who is pillowed 
in peace and comfort, while she, who by the laws of nature 
and of God, inthis hour of her immeasurable need, should 
have been surrounded by his love and sentinelled by his 
protection, is left in the night of her agony, with no eye to 
pity, and no arm to save. 











THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE 
PEOPLE'S MOVEMENT. 


BY EVA McDONALD-VALESH. 


THE rapid growth and popularity of the political move- 
ment known as the People’s Party invest it with an impor- 
tance that leads the general public to scan it closely for 
those indices which mark all really great industrial move- 
ments. If it has not certain characteristics, it may excite 
passing comment, but will be dismissed merely as one of 
those momentary outbursts of discontent emanating from a 
single class, only to die of inanition or be buried under a 
storm of well-directed ridicule. 

A political movement, to be an instrument of real indus- 
trial progress, ought to be general enough in its scope to 
embrace all classes of workers whose conditions are affected 
by the same general causes. To-day there is the agricultural 
population, on one hand, producing more than enough to feed 
the world; on the other, the city workmen, producing, in 
their many occupations, more than enough to clothe and 
supply all other civilized needs of the race. The two classes 
are quite distinct, so far as environment is concerned; yet 
consuming each other’s products and supplying both neces- 
saries and luxuries to all other classes, there is between 
them a bond of common interest, stronger than either realizes. 
Both classes, while conceding the immeasurable superiority 
of their present condition over that of their ancestors of any 
time, still feel that many differences are yet to be adjusted 
before industry attains the dignity warranted by the achieve- 
ments and progress of the nineteenth century. Each division 
of the industrial body has various grades of expressed dis- 
content with the present and hope for the future. Some 
teachers try to satisfy the masses by philosophic precept ; 
seeing in gradual evolution and improvement a sure and 
equitable solution, even though it comes not in the immedi- 
ate future. From this school one may descend all grades, 
even to those rendered desperate by a contemplation of 
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grave evils, and desiring to tear down existing institutions, 
though they have no better to offer. 

The People’s movement combines a fair proportion of the 
theoretical and practical thought existing in agricultural 
sections, and, as there happens at times, a fusion of all efforts 
for progress, resulting in a concerted advance in one direction. 
It may be that such a time is at hand, and this new move- 
ment will unite the industrial forces of city and country 
through the hitherto almost unknown medium of political 
action. Several circumstances point to such a result, 
though the ultimate scope of the movement must be judged 
rather by its possibilities and the causes leading to its 
formation, than from its present inchoate state. 

The apparent situation is this. A general arousing of the 
agricultural classes from a state of apathy to one of intense 
excitement; the sudden appearance of a vast organization 
whose phases of development follow each other with be- 
wildering rapidity, finally crystallizing into demands for 
national legislation of a far-reaching nature. Thus far they 
take but little cognizance, however, of any class of workers 
except those engaged in agriculture or kindred pursuits. 

In contrast with them, an equally important body of 
urban workmen, possessing an organization in many respects 
superior to that of the Farmers’ Alliance, equally deter- 
mined to accomplish certain reforms, yet, strange to say, 
almost ignoring political means. 

The two great bodies of organized discontent are working 
independently and by different methods on the same problem, 
— the distribution of wealth. In the past, having observed so 
little their relations to each other, or the local conditions 
seeming to form a barrier between them, they now appear to 
have but faint sympathy or community of interest. 

It is of vast significance that the two organizations have 
the same reason for existing, and are trying to solve the same 
problem. Some combination of circumstances must soon 
reveal this community of purpose, and from that moment the 
workers of the farm and the factory will be bound by that 
strongest of ties, self-interest. The industrial wold is 
becoming convinced that the People’s Party will be this 
agent. 

The recent conference at St. Louis showed that a surpris- 
ingly large number of reform elements already agree on the 
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general principles, leaving details to the future. In fact, 
every organization of note among the agricultural classes 
was fully represented, whether nominally industrial, political, 
or benevolent, proving that the new movement has not 
only organized elements hitherto without organization, but 
has even permeated those already existing, whose supposed 
mission was much more restricted in character. Still, to 
those familiar with industrial organization in cities, this 
conference revealed that the mass of city workers was 
unrepresented. Did this silence mean antagonism, or even 
indifference, it might prove fatal to the success of the new 
movement. For if the People’s Party, in its ultimate devel- 
opment, only represents a class, no matter how large that 
class, its work must necessarily partake of a sectional char- 
acter, and, from lack of breadth and depth, fail to accomplish 
those great reforms which mark epochs in civilization. 

To a casual observer, the participation of the Knights of 
Labor in the St. Louis conference might warrant the 
assumption that practically the union of all important 
classes of producers is an accomplished fact. Investigation 
shows this assumption not borne out by facts. 

While at one time in its history the Knights of Labor had 
a numerical strength, making it thoroughly representative of 
the views of workingmen generally, yet of late years, from 
causes perhaps inherent in the nature of the organization, its 
list of numbers has decreased greatly. “Quality of member- 
ship rather than numerical strength,” is now the criterion, as 
tersely expressed by one of its prominent officers; so that 
the presence of a Knights of Labor delegation at the St. 
Louis conference must, strictly speaking, be regarded as 
rather the personal endorsement of intelligent and far-seeing 
leaders than as an assurance of the assent and co-operation of 
the masses of city workmen. 

The trades unions, from their numerical strength and 
permanency of form, afford the fairest criterion for judging 
the average of opinion among those working for wages. 
These unions, originally confined to skilled trades, are now 
becoming numerous among the unskilled in the form of 
federal unions. The more powerful national divisions, 
massed under the head of the American Federation of Labor, 
present a numerical strength, financial resources, discipline, 
and an ability to secure better conditions unknown to other 
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organizations. Somewhat conservative and intensely prac- 
tical in method, it seems strange that they neglect so power- 
ful an auxiliary as political means, and depend almost 
wholly upon education among members and appeals to public 
opinion to make their reforms effective. They have attained 
many objects without utilizing political methods. They 
have organized an excellent system of insurance and benefits ; 
accomplished a general reduction of the hours of labor, an 
ascending scale of wages, habits of increased sobriety and 
industry, and more educational advantages for themselves 
and children. Such benefits have been secured gradually 
and with but comparatively little friction between opposing 
interests. Yet no one realizes more keenly than the trades 
unionist, that securing these reforms does not prevent the 
growth of a general monopoly of natural opportunities which 
puts industry more and more in a defensive and dependent 
condition. ‘The more intelligent are also realizing that the 
advantages mentioned might have been secured equally well 
while exercising their political privileges, and that each 
branch of activity naturally aids rather than retards the other. 

The tendency to depend upon systematic agitation and 
organization, and even to wait patiently until public opinion 
concedes the justice and utility of their reforms, seems to 
farmers unexplainable and even a waste of energy. 

The difference of environment furnishes one of the best 
reasons for the different customs prevailing in city and 
country. The farmers organized industrially on becoming 
convi'.ced that there were grave causes for discontent. To 
make this organization potent through political measures is 
but following the path of the least resistance. The Alliance 
speedily became aggressive, and declared that politics should 
be made a science of government rather than a means of 
securing offices and patronage. This idea, of course, excited 
ridicule and abuse from that class, peculiar to America, who, 
making politics a profession, long ago lost sight of the higher 
significance of the term. The Alliance replied at the polls 
in a manner that taught the professionals a lesson in their 
own science. Stimulated by local success, predominance in 
county or state affairs was a logical sequence. Moreover 
the farmer is somewhat familiar with political methods from 
childhood, and finds in the country districts fewer of the 
repulsive practices so common in city politics. For the 
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farmer to assert political independence does not at all injure 
his chances for gaining a livelihood, as he is usually his own 
employer. It enhances rather than injures his standing in 
the community, because he then becomes an uncertain factor 
to the canvassers, who formerly knew just where to list him. 

The workingman has a far different set of surroundings. 
His hours of labor are often so long or of such an ex- 
haustive character that it requires a painful exertion to 
devote himself to a study of politics. If familiar with party 
machinery as managed in cities, he not unreasonably acquires 
an aversion for the whole system. It appears a compound 
of compromise and patchwork, from which no permanent 
progress can be expected. These very objections might 
furnish a good basis for independent or reformative political 
effort. But another factor must be considered. The work- 
ingman, as a rule, depends upon an employer for work. He 
is far less independent of external circumstances than the 
farmer. Lack of employment means destitution, not only 
for himself, but what is worse, for his family. It seems a harsh 
statement, but it is unfortunately true, that in many sections 
of the country a laborer’s means of existence depends either 
directly or indirectly upon his voting according to conditions, 
either expressed or tacitly implied. Such circumstances 
make the road of political independence a difficult one, even 
for those disposed to seek it. 

Then during the years that the agricultural classes slept, 
politically, workingmen were essaying independent cam- 
paigns in various sections‘of the country, with some 
measure of success. The more intelligent, however, always 
realized that such attempts must fall short of real success 
without the co-operation of the farmers. As there seemed 
no immediate prospect of such aid, the notion of political 
unity gradually died out, and was replaced by a feeling of 
indifference. ‘Thus the Alliance movement, since its incep- 
tion, has been watched with great interest to see whether it 
had the elements of growth or stability. Even sceptics are 
now conceding that it has both. Then the existing parties, 
conscious of the va:ue of the workingmen’s vote, instituted 
the custom of offering local concessions in the shape of 
“labor legislation,” of which nearly every state has a share. 
This legislation is good so far as it goes, but is too meagre, 
both in quality and quantity, to be generally satisfactory. 
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Despite obstacles, the workingman is far from ignorant of 
matters political. His trade organization is a school of 
political economy, where the present system is discussed 
and new theories analyzed. The influence of these teach- 
ings is also felt by those not actually connected with the 
organizations. 

So that the agricultural classes, in seeking the aid of city 
workmen, find neither ignorance nor indifference nor even 
serious divergence of opinion in regard to general issues. 
Rather a promising field of work opens to view, although it 
still needs cultivation. Workingmen understand the value 
of the right of suffrage and its importance in securing 
industrial reform. They cannot fail to be keenly dissatisfied 
with the prospect held out by existing parties. The agri- 
cultural classes equally need just the elements that the cities 
could contribute. Each organization would be the gainer 
from close contact and interchange of views with the other. 

There is still an element wanting to insure harmonious 
action. It is a peculiarity of the People’s movement that it 
has not yet produced a leader. It has teachers, — earnest, 
thoughtful, and progressive. It has statesmen of good parts. 
But a leader, in the true sense, is yet wanting. No century 
produces more than a few whose genius and wisdom confer 
on them this title. The coming leader of the People’s move- 
ment will be to it what Jefferson was to the independence 
of this country; what Lincoln was to the war of the rebel- 
lion, or, industrially, what Henry George is to the single- 
tax idea. Such a leader will brush away, like cobwebs, 
whatever misunderstandings remain between the laborers of 
city and country. A true leader can unite them in so irre- 
sistible a force that by a peaceful revolution of ballots, great 
abuses will be swept away and replaced by more equitable 
conditions inuring to the benefit of all society. 

Nor should such a coalition of the forces of farm and 
factory be feared by the most conservative. The world will 
advance, in spite of remonstrances from those who are per- 
fectly satisfied with the existing order. Reforms, working 
in peaceful and legitimate channels, are a sure guarantee 
against the violence which, in preceding eras, has so often 
accompanied popular movements. 





ALCOHOL IN ITS RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 


BY HENRY A. HARTT, M. D. 

/ THE crusade against the evil produced by the abuse of 
alcoholic beverages, during a large part of the nineteenth 
century, will ever be regarded as one of the most remarka- 
ble events in the history of mankind. Originating with a 
few peasants in a small village in the State of New York, 
it soon enlisted in its service, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
immense armies, inspired with an enthusiasm which eclipsed 
even the fiery zeal of the ancient hermit and his chivalrous 
followers. New orders of knights and templars arose who 
made the earth resound with the clangor of their arms; but 
notwithstanding all their daring exploits the banner of the 
infidel still flaunts defiantly over the ruin of sacred temples, 
and the desolation of Christian homes, and just when the 
world was anxiously expecting a grand assault upon his 
strongholds, with amazement it beholds thera pause to 
quarrel with their allies, and to discharge their aramunition 
in thundering and incessant volleys against them. The 
parties thus furiously assailed have hitherto borne the attack 
with exemplary forbearance. Profoundly interested in the 
overthrow of the common enemy, and deeply impressed with 
the heroism and generous &elf-sacrifice of these gallant 
crusaders, they have watched their progress with the most 
intense solicitude, in the hope that, sooner or later, they 
would be taught by experience, and learn by repeated dis- 
comfiture and the failure of their plans, to correct their 
tactics, and adopt a true, scriptural, and scientific basis of 
operations. 

In every moral war it is necessary not only to compre- 
hend the nature and dimensions of the evil to be combated, 
but, also, after the manner of the great French commander, 
to concentrate directly upon it all the battalions and forces 
that can be brought into the field for its immediate and utter 
destruction. No time should be wasted in the discussion 
of questionable issues; and no mistake can be made so cer- 
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tainly fatal to success as that of associating with the error or 
the wrong which constitutes the object of attack, a particle of 
truth or right. The conflict which recently shook this coun- 
try to its foundations was initiated by a body of noble men, 
who, notwithstanding their uncompromising hostility to slav- 
ery, forgot that a crime so foul and monstrous had not and 
could not have any constitutional rights, and therefore 
demanded, as a preparatory step, the dissolution of the Union. 

Oh, if the untiring energy, the indomitable courage, the 
enthusiasm of humanity, and the overpowering and immortal 
eloquence, which, for many a weary year, were expended in 
the cause of that unfortunate combination, had been devoted 
to the advocacy of emancipation on the basis of compensa- 
tion, not with the view of recognizing the “wild and guilty 
phantasy” that man can hold property in man, but as a 
measure of conciliation which we were bound in honor and 
justice to proffer, in consequence of our long complicity with 
the South in the support of their unhallowed institution, we 
would not now, perchance, be called to mourn over the 
ghastly wrecks and ruins of civil war. 

The champions of temperance commit a similarerror. In 
their anxiety to destroy the sin of drunkenness with its 
melancholy train of evils, they confound essential distinc- 
tions, remorselessly trample upon the records of universal 
experience, misinterpret the judgment of Scripture, and dis- 
tort the instructions of science. 

It has been laid down by some of the most eminent authori- 
ties, that a man who devotes himself to a course of research 
in any of the higher branches of science should sedulously 
guard his mind against all bias on the subject of religion, 
or, in other words, should remain purposely and deliberately 
without faith and without God in the world. This proposi- 
tion is totally repugnant to the spirit of a true philosophy. 
The primary duty and interest of every intelligent being, 
when he finds himself encircled and bewildered by the 
mysteries of life, is to institute an earnest and vigorous 
search for the author of his existence, and if, haply, there 
come within his reach a book which purports to furnish him 
with the knowledge that he is in pursuit of, should he not 
hail it with eagerness, and make it the subject of a rigid and 
exhaustive investigation? And if he discover an over- 
whelming weight of evidence both in the book itself and 
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in the records concerning it, to show that it is a special 
revelation from the eternal source of life and light, setting 
forth his being, attributes, and will, and giving a sketch of 
his mighty works of creation and providence, should he not 
bind it to his heart with gratitude and joy, and take it with 
him as the man of his counsel and the guide of his steps in 
all the ways and walks of his earthly pilgrimage, assured that 
it can never mislead him, nor conflict with any fact that he 
may encounter in any department of study? The principle, 
“Tf any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine,” 
applies not less to the orbs of heaven, the rocks of earth, and 
the wondrous processes of chemical agencies, than to the 
higher elements of spiritual truth. With what majesty and 
power and almost celestial intelligence did Newton and 
Miller pursue their chosen paths with the Bible in their 
hands, delighted not only with the resistless manifestations 
of design which beamed forth from countless combinations, 
contrivances, and adjustments, but also with the beautiful 
correspondences which flashed upon them between the won- 
derful works and the still more wonderful Word of God! If 
the leading explorers in our day could catch their spirit, and 
enter the venerable sanctuary of the rocks with reverent 
heads and prayerful hearts, they would not become the 
Quixotes of science, mistaking the fossilized tracks and 
feathers of birds for links, and “Paradise Lost” for the 
Bible. They would, probably, have perceived, ere now, the 
fallacy of supposing that each of the great periods of crea- 
tion must have expired before dts successor began; for inas- 
much as geology discloses that divers species of plants and 
animals, both marine and terrestrial, appeared during the 
enormous range between the commencement of the Silurian 
and the termination of the Tertiary epochs, they would have 
inferred that those species were the products of repeated acts 
of creation, and that the periods which the different classes 
embrace necessarily overlapped each other. And they would 
have seen, moreover, that the Mosaic vision determines only 
the order in which the periods began, and that the revela- 
tions of nature entirely agree therewith. 

It is a significant fact that the first instance in which we 
observe the mention of wine in the Bible, it appears in all its 
potency, and lays prostrate in his tent the noble patriarch 
who had miraculously escaped the deluge. I pass by the 
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imposition practised upon Lot to contemplate one of the most 
impressive scenes in history. A majestic personage comes 
forth with bread and wine to meet the father of the faithful 
who gives him tithes of all. In the one hundred and tenth 
Psalm a notable allusion is made to him. “The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek.” And Saint Paul in his great 
epistle to the Hebrews, says: “For this Melchizedek, king 
of Salem, priest of the most high God, who met Abraham 
returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him: 
to whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all; first being 
by interpretation King of Righteousness, and after that also 
King of Salem, which is King of Peace; without father, 
without mother, without descent, having neither beginning 
of days, nor end of life; but made like unto the Son of God; 
abideth a priest continually.” Was this he who afterwards 
appeared in the same likeness walking in the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace ? 

In the Hebrew Scriptures frequent reference is made to 
wine as a blessing : — 

«“ Thou shalt observe the feast of tabernacles seven days; after 
that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine ; and thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast. 

“If ye she ill harken diligently to my commandments . . . to love 
the Lord your God, and to serve him with all your heart and with 
all your soul, I will give you . . . the first rain, and the latter rain, 
that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil.” 

“ But it shall come to pass if thou wilt not hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, that all these curses shall come upon 
thee; thou shalt plant vineyards and dress them; but shalt 
neither drink of the wine, nor gather the grapes. The Lord shall 
bring a nation against thee from far . . . which shall not leave 
thee corn, wine, or oil. 

“If ye shall hearken to these judgments, the Lord thy God 

. will love thee and bless thee ; he will also bless the fruit of 
thy land, thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil.” 

“Surely I will no more give thy corn to be meat for thine 
enemies; and the sons of the stranger shall not drink thy wine 
for which thou hast labored ; but they that have gathered it shall 
eat it, and praise the Lord ; and they that have brought it together 
shall drink it in the courts of my holiness.” 


The combination of wine with flour and oil in their sacri- 
fices and offerings demands consideration. 
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“One lamb thou shalt offer in the morning, and the other 
lamb thou shalt offer at even; and with the one lamb a 
tenth deal of flour, mingled with the fourth part of an hin of 
beaten oil, and the fourth part of an hin of wine for a drink 
offering.” 

“And ye shall offer when ye wave the sheaf an he lamb, 
without blemish, of the first year, for a burnt offering unto the 
Lord. And the meat offering thereof shall be two-tenth deals of 
fine flour mingled with oil; . . . and the drink offering thereof 
shall be of wine, the fourth part of an hin.” 





The character of the wine should be noted. 


“In the holy place shalt thou cause the strong wine to be 
poured unto the Lord, for a drink offering.” 


But I will not linger in the twilight. The long foretold 
era arrived, and the light of the world appeared. The 
prophet of Nazareth was about to enter upon his illustrious 
ministry. He attended a marriage festival and chose as the 
subject for his first miracle the conversion of water into 
wine. He went forth among the people a mighty teacher 
and a genuine man. He came eating and drinking, and the 
benighted Pharisees cried out: “ Behold a gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners!” The 
great tragedy in the annals of time drew near. In an upper 
chamber he held his last interview with his disciples, and 
instituted that blessed Sacrament, which will continue as 
the memorial of his dying love till he shall come again in 
his glory, and all the holy angels with him; and he selected 
as one of the elements of that sacred institution, that very 
juice of the gr upe which he had already consecrated at the 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, and said unto them: 
“This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins; but I say unto you, I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine until I drink it 
anew with you in my Father’s Kingdom.” And then, as 
they were about to go out ite the awful shadows of Geth- 
semane he added: “I appoint unto you a Kingdom as my 
Father has appointed unto me, that you may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

An attempt has been made to destroy the whole force of 
this argument by the pretence that the wine which was made 
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and approved by Christ, and all that is sanctioned by Scrip- 
tue, was simply the unfermented juice of the grape. It is 
inconceivable to me, that any man who has thoroughly 
examined the subject could entertain for a moment such an 
unwarrantable assumption. The glaring cases of Noah and 
Lot seem like two great tower bells forever ringing, to 
notify mankind throughout all generations that the wine of 
Scripture was a genuine stimulant, and that, if taken in 
immoderate quantities, it would act as a narcotic., The 
unfermented juice of the grape is an insipid beverage, diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to preserve for any length of time, of 
no special advantage as an article of food, and utterly worth- 
less for medicinal purposes. It was never in vogue among 
the Jews except in connection with some of their ceremonials 
or fasts, and then as an instrument of penance. It is incred- 
ible that its production was the result of the miracle which 
ushered in the Christian dispensation, and it is obvious from 
the rebuke administered to the Church of Corinth, that it 
was not the description of wine appointed to be used in the 
holy communion: “ When you come together, therefore, into 
one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s Supper; for in eating, 
every one taketh before other his own supper, and one is 
hungry and another is drunken. What! have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in, or despise ye the Church of God, 
and shame them that have not?” Besides, on the word of 
a physician I solemnly declare that it is a libel upon that 
prince of men, the Apostle Paul, to suppose that he recom- 
mended to Timothy this caricature of a medicine “for his 
stomach’s sake, and his often infirmities.” If our antago- 
nists sincerely believe in its virtues; if they think that it is 
pre-eminently delicious, nutritious, restorative, and in every 
way desirable to make men healthy and wise, why do they 
not expend a portion of their energies in an effort to effect 
its manufacture on a large scale, and its substitution for 
that which they deem the deadly poison of alcohol? 

The questions which have been raised with regard to the 
philology of the subject are of little importance. It is ! 
possible that tirosh may admit of a double signification; but 
there can be no doubt that both yayin and oinos are used 
only to denote fermented wine, and they are employ ed ina 
sufficient number of cases to determine the point in dispute 
with absolute certainty. ' 
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It has latterly become the fashion in certain circles to 
denounce alcohol on account of the meanness of its origin. 
It is, we are told, the offspring of fermentatien, and is 
indebted for its existence to the death of food, and, there- 
fore, it must be reduced to the lowest grade of venomous 
and detestable poisons. 

The following emphatic language is taken from a pam- 
phlet issued by the Temperance Publication House of New 
York : — 

« Alcohol is not found in nature. God never created a parti- 
cle of it.... Having no legitimate use as a drink or remedy, 
being a poison and a curse, a deadly enemy to health, peace, and 
human happiness, a special weapon of warfare against morality, 
virtue, and Christianity, the production, sale, or purchase of 
alcohol, giving it to others, or its use as a beverage in the form of 
spiritous liquors, . . .. is a blasphemous defiance of Almighty 
God, a war waged for the frustration of His divine purposes and 
designs, a violation of every one of the Ten Commandments and 
of every precept of the Gospel, and it is the blackest and vilest 
treason against humanity. ... Alcoholic spirits, wine, or beer, 

can only be produced by the destruction of food.” 

“Oh, fools, and slow of heart, to believe all that the Sc ‘riptures 
have written! Do ye not know that from the gloom, and agony, 
and ignominy, and death of the cross, life and immortality have 
sprung to light? ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ 

«“¢Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die” Itis just this fact that wine possesses a stimulating and 
vitalizing force which has come forth from the death of food, 
which gives it all its prominence and significance in the Bible. 
It is only thus fitted to become an emblem of that infinite power, 
of beneticence and love, and source of spiritual and eternal life, 
the blood of acrucified Saviour. In a similar allusive sense, corn 
and oil are employed throughout the Scriptures; the one to 
represent his body, the bread of life, of which, if any man eat 
he shall live forever; the other, as shown by the-parable of the 
ten virgins, to denote his grace. In the light of this interpreta- 
tion, with what interest do we look back upon the whole field of 
Jewish history! What a halo of splendor encircles the brow of 
Melchizedek, the king of peace, as he comes forth with bread and 
wine to meet the august representative of the system of typical 
sacrifices and ordinances! How pregnant now with prophecies of 
future blessedness seems every festival, sacrifice, and offering, 
with its invariable admixture of corn, and oil, and wine! And 
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when Jesus at length appears at the marriage feast, do not our 
hearts burn within us as we gaze upon that stupendous miracle, 
in which he presents to the admiring guests a gift, which to them 
is a source of joy and gladness, but to him a symbol of his own 
dissolution? And as he sits at meat in the houses of Simon and 
Zaccheus, and in every season of social converse and enjoyment 
with his followers, while words of wisdom and mercy flow con- 
tinually from his lips, and he eats and drinks with them freely in 
token of fellowship, and all rejoice under the influence of his 
divine magnetism, his soul is absorbed with the magnitude and 
glory of the work which lies before him, and dwells with pro- 
foundest interest upon the decease which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem, and upon the sublime and ineffable consequences 
which, throughout the cycles of time and of eternity, would pro- 
ceed therefrom. And when the hour has come, again we behold 
the King of Peace holding in his hands the bread and wine, 
which now he gives to the appointed ministers of the new and 
better covenant, commissioned to go out into all the world and 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation through his blood, saying 
unto them: ¢ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come.’ ” 


~~ 

The proximity of the powers of good and evil in alcohol 
is sometimes a source of perplexity. But, everywhere, in 
all the realms of observation and experience, we meet with 
an equal mystery; in the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth; in lightning, 
in fire, in steam, in the explosive power of gunpowder, 
dynamite, and nitro-glycerine, in common salt, and, more 
than all, in water, sparkling, beautiful water; for if alcohol, 
through its abuse, has slain its thousands, water has slain 
its ten thousands. Beneath the placid bosoms of lakes and 
rivers, and in the unfathomed caves of oceans, lie the moul- 
dering bones of myriads who have trusted themselves to its 
deceitful arms. Even the Gospel itself is a savor of life 
unto life, or of death unto death; and it is written: “He 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life, and I will raise him up at the iast day;” and on the 
other hand: “He that eateth and drinketh rr 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself.” 

I have thus endeavored to show that alcohol is a gift of 
God, exalted by Him to the first rank among earthly sub- 
stances. But, in proportion to our appreciation of its im- 
portance and worth, must be our abhorrence of the depravity 
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and impiety with which it has been perverted from its benevo- 
lent design, and made the direful source of unspeakable 
calamities. It has long been the custom to treat this perver- 
sion with unaccountable lenity and indulgence, as if it were 
the sign of an amiable weakness, or unlucky predisposition 
transmitted from past generations. It has often been made 
the subject of guilty merriment, and the sweet strains of 
music, and the beauties of song, have combined to cast a 
radiance around it to guild its loathsomeness. It is time 
that this preposterous policy was abandoned. It is time 
that we tore the mask off from this abomination which 
maketh desolate, and began to regard it as a wilful, unrea- 
sonable, and remorseless crime, without palliation and 
without excuse. How long, through our incomprehensible 
infatuation, shall alcohol be permitted to serve as a scape- 
goat? There is no more cause of complaint against it, as 
a source of temptation, than there is against the usages and 
institutions of society which are pleaded in extenuation of 
the crimes of theft and murder. Nor should any weight 
whatever be attached to the consideration of hereditary 
taint. The law which provides that the sins of the fathers 
should be visited upon the children is imbedded in the very 
constitution of our nature, and forms a part of that system of 
retribution and trial which is designed to expand our highest 
faculties of faith, and fortitude, and persistence, to their 
fullest development. The divine standard to which all 
questions of morality should be referred, gives no counte- 
nance whatever to this maudlin sympathy. With unvarying 
voice, and in tones of burning indignation, it denounces 
drunkenness as a crime, and affixes to it the most rigorous 
penalties. 

“Tf aman havea stubborn and rebellious son who will not 
obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, and who, 
when they have chastened him, will not hearken unto them; 
then shall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring 
him out unto the elders of his city, and unto the gate of his place, 
and they shall say unto the elders of his city, this our son is 
stubborn and rebellious; he will not obey our voice; he isa 
glutton and a drunkard. And all the men of his city shall stone 
him with stones that he die.” 

“ Lest there should be amongst you a root that beareth gall and 
wormwood, and it cometh to pass when he heareth the words of 
this curse, that he bless himself in his heart, saying, I shall have 
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peace though I walk in the imagination of my heart to add 
drunkenness to thirst; the Lord will not spare him, but .. . all 
the curses that are written in this book shall lie upon him, and 
the Lord shall blot out his name from under heaven.” 

“Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning that they 
may follow strong drink; that continue until night till wine in- 
flame them.” 

“Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of 
strength to mingle strong drink.” 

“Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim. 
. . . The crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, shall be 
trodden under feet.” 

“ While they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured 
as stubble fully dry. 

“Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, . . . and so that 
day come upon you unawares.” 

«“ But now I have written unto you not to keep company, if any 
man that is called a brother be . . . an idolator, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, . . . with such an one, no, not to eat. For what have 
I to do to judge them also that are without? But them that are 
without, God judgeth.” 

“ Be not deceived; neither . . . thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

“ Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, 

. murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of the 
which I tell you before, as I have told you in time past, that 
they who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 


Under the Jewish law, in certain cases, the crime of 
drunkenness was deemed equivalent to that of murder. The 
young man who madly broke loose from the restraints, and 
resisted the endearing influences of home; whom no kindness 
could win, and no authority control; who sacrificed all the 
higher faculties of his nature on the altar of criminal pleas- 
ure, and luxuriated day and night in the excesses of gluttony 
and drunkenness; upon the presentation of the indictment 
and evidence by his father and mother, without any inquiry 
with reference to their conduct, or the habits of his ances- 
tors, was summarily put to death. 

Christianity in its commencement did not directly inter- 
fere with the laws or policies of civil government, and, 
therefore, in its treatment of drunkards restricted itself to 
their excommunication from the fellowship of the Church, 
and their exclusion from the kingdom of heaven. 
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In one of the quotations which I have made from the writ- 
ings of Saint Paul, a specific rule is given for the guidance 
of the Church with respect to drunkards and other wilful 
offenders, both in the case of those who had a nominal 
connection with the brotherhood, and of those who had not. 
In the one case it required a withdrawal from all inter- 
course ; in the other, a remission to the judgment of God. 
There can, of course, be no contradiction in the canons of 
Scripture, and therefore when, in another place, the same 
inspired writer says: “It is good neither to eat meat, nor to 
drink wine, if thereby my brother is offended or is made 
weak,” he does not allude to intentional violators of law 
either in the Church or out of it; but merely to those who 
were young in the faith, and who, just emerging from the 
darkness of superstition, were not wholly prepared for the 
light and liberty of the sons of God; whose consciences were 
only partially enlightened, though, perhaps, exquisitely 
tender and sensitive; who would be liable to criticise and 
take offence at certain acts on the part of those who were 
more advanced than themselves; or, on the other hand, 
might be induced by their example to do that which in itself 
was perfectly lawful, but which, through their ignorance, was 
unlawful to them, and so be brought under the condemnation 
of their own hearts and be made weak. For the sake of 
these earnest seekers after a higher and better life, thus 
groping their way under immense disadvantages, the A postle 
to the Gentiles enjoined the duty of personal sacrifice upon 
those who were wiser and stronger while laboring to help 
them up to a full comprehenfion of the rights and privileges 
of their spiritual inheritance. 
















































A RIOT IN ROME. 


BY W. H. McCRACKAN, A.M. 


Our little apartment was perched high in air on the via 
Quattro Fontane. The sun poured into it for half the day, 
and for the other half the varying winds of a Roman winter 
crept through the ill-fitting windows and chilled the stone 
floor. 

In February there came a dull day, — moist, unwholesome, 
and threatening rain. I was reading the 7ribuna after lunch 
when something made me start to my feet and step out upon 
the miniature balcony that overlooked the street. There was 
a sound in the direction of the Corso I had never heard 
before: a distant, ill-defined, elemental murmur, as of the sea, 
and yet not socommon a sound; without apparent pulsations, 
but rising on a cumulative crescendo that betrayed no grada- 
tions of increase; a smooth, compressed roar, heart-sicken- 
ing, and not devoid of a certain grewsome 1 irmony. 

Pigeons darted and flapped, as usual, over the house tops, 
or strutted on the roofs; a gray sky lowered upon the sunless 
city; the stone cutters, at work on the Canadian convent 
opposite, chipped noisily from their Travertine stone, but 
in the street there seemed to have arisen a vague alarm. 
It communicated itself, with mysterious rapidity, to the 
people on the pavement, to the drivers of cabs and carts 
in the middle of the street, and finally to the shopkeepers. 
People were seen to stop suddenly, and then hurry off in new 
directions. Carriages, coming from the via Nazionale and 
going towards the Vente Settembre, pulled up, and started 
back on a gallop. The owner of the pizzicheria, on the 
corner, came out in his white apron, to put up his iron 
shutters, rattling them violently, in trembling haste. The 
stone cutters and masons from the Canadian convent stole 
cautiously from their work, pale with apprehension and 
uncertainty, and peered up and down irresolute. 

As the sound approached, it lost its harmonious character. 
It could now be differentiated into its component parts. 
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There was the steady fundamental note made by the rumble 
of the city, but the superimposed noises of panic could be 
distinguished from one another. Doors slammed; bolts were 
pushed forward; men ran through. the emptying streets, 
shouting incoherent warnings; a runaway horse truiled his 
torn harness behind him. The shopkeepers watched before 
their doors with ashy-gray countenances. Then came a crash- 
ing sound, which dominated all other notes, — inexplicable, 
ominous, full of nameless terrors, — and after that the rioters 
themselves appeared over the brow of the hill. 

They were mostly young fellows, some mere boys, clad 
in the canvas and corduroy of the Italian workmen. They 
carried shovels and picks, and dashed them, as they ran, 
against the unprotected shop windows. It was this con- 
stant crash of breaking glass which had given warning 
of their coming. A spirit of exaltation seemed upon them. 
Some overmastering force was directing their actions, and 
had stamped a look of purpose upon their faces which ex- 
cluded all fear for the future. Undersized, and ill-fed, as 
they doubtless were, they ran with’a toss of the dark hair 
which was truly magnificent these votaries of a goddess 
whose name was Revolution. 

It was, indeed, a hideous frenzy, but it had its noble 
aspect, too. How else could those poor devils fitly remon- 
strate against the all-encircling injustices in which they and 
their fathers had toiled through the centuries, that others 
might the better live at ease? Ah, the pity of it, that this 
destructive violence should be the necessary product of our 
social organization ! 

There was a driver from the country who had left his cart 
standing full of firewood, cut, Italian fashion, into long 
sticks. The rioters quickly overturned this cart, and, dis- 
carding their heavy tools, armed themselves with the handier 
sticks. In our street they did not stop to steal or even 
scatter the contents of the shop windows, but hurried on 
in the service of their implacable goddess, to do their utmost 
before, exhausted by their mad exertions, they should fail 
an easy prey to the police, who now began to show them- 
selves. One fellow struck the photegrapher’s showcase, 
on our ground floor, a resounding bio, shattering the glass 
into a thousand splinters. Over at the convent the vacilla- 
tion of the employed, in the face of the excesses of the 
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unemployed, was a study in itself. It was evident that 
the stone cutters and masons felt the contagion of the mo- 
ment; for at sight of the rioting, they rushed hither and 
thither witlessly, unctrtain whether to make enemies of 
their employers or of their poorer brothers. I cannot tell, 
to this day, whether or not I was disappointed when they 
decided to return to their work, casting furtive glances 
about to see if their momentary sympathy with the elements 
of disorder had been observed. 

Just beyond the via Nazionale, however, a really charming 
scene was enacted. A young lieutenant had stationed him- 
self in the middle of the street, in front of the glass-covered 
Galleria Marguerita, to bar the way of the stragglers. He 
stood with drawn sword, his army mantle hanging from 
his shoulder like a Roman toga, posed as for a painter. 
The whole had just that theatrical touch which appeals 
to the Italian character, and made him next day the talk 
of the cafés. It was a brave sight; he did his duty, stopping 
some panting youngsters who were still able to keep up 
the struggle for a while. But what irony there is in our 
modern civilization! How grotesque those forces which 
pit against each other-such fine young fellows, the hope 
of the nations, instead of allowing them to co-operate on 
an equality of opportunity! How wasteful to shed such 
blood! How very unscientific and unnecessary these hideous 
injustices ! 

In truth, the Roman riot of February 1889 had almost 
spent itself before it reached our quarter in the via Quattro 
Fontane. Its full force was felt principally in the Corso, 
the via Frattina, and the del Tritone, as well as in the 
direction of the Capitoline Hill. For an hour the Eternal 
City had been completely in the power of the rioters, police 
and soldiery alike being unable to cope with their sponta- 
neous fury. 

And the causes of this sudden outbreak— what were 
they ? 

When we had arrived in Rome a few months before, the 
city was passing through a season of tumultuous rejoicing. 
The German emperor, newly crowned, was expected on a 
visit to his ally, King Humbert. No outlay for his enter- 
tainment could be vast enough; no military display could 
quite suffice to parade before the war lord. And when 
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the royal visitor drove through the city, nodding haughtily 
to the Roman populace, the politicians hobnobbed over the 
fact that Italy’s admission into the triple alliance had now 
received the personal sanction of the sovereigns; that the 
Pope, in the Vatican, must grind his teeth over Moma 
Intangibile. It was all very fine as a spectacle; but while 
royalty banqueted, there was a fermentation in the rook- 
eries of the poor —the city was ripening for revolt. 

When Rome became the capital of Italy, in 1870, its grass- 
grown streets and deserted piazzas took on another aspect. 
A real-estate boom was started, as pronounced as that of 
any Western town, which attracted laborers from the prov- 
inces in unheard-of numbers. A great rejuvenation was 
begun in the ancient quarters; new suburbs rose, mushroom- 
like, beyond the walls; the hitherto unprotected marvels 
of antiquity were set apart for public edification; vast sums 
were expended on improvements of ali sorts. Then came 
the reaction. During the ensuing period of stagnation, 
men were appalled at the debts they had contracted, at the 
boodle the politicians had appropriated under the cover of 
popular services; but worse than all, the unemployed work- 
men haunted the trattorie, to talk over their grievances. 
They had brought their families with them from the country 
districts, and now found themselves stranded, with the margin 
of starvation slowly receding. 

To add to the general misery of the situation, Italy had 
joined the triple alliance. The army and the navy must be 
inordinately increased, to satisfy the demands of the allies. 
The Budget, which had for some years been coaxed into 
an annual surplus, showed a deficit. Increased taxation 
followed. The necessaries of life rose steadily in price, 
as high tariffs on imports were decreed; for in Italy, as 
elsewhere, war, or the fear of war, goes hand in hand with 
so-called protection of native industries. 

The unemployed finally met in open assemblies to take 
counsel, usually on the drill-ground, which lies between 
the churches of St. John Lateran and of the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem. They were victims of economic conditions not 
of their own seeking, brutalized by want, but still bearing 
their ills with that marvellous patience of the Italian people, 
preferring to endure for a time, if perchance work might 
be given. In our civilization the man who gives work is 
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considered a benefactor by a strange irony which is not, 
however, apparent to most of us; and so a committee was 
finally sent to beg th. Syndic of Rome for relief works. 
But how was it possible to involve the municipal finances, 
already on the verge of bankruptcy, in further outlays? 
Besides, confidence was shaking, credit poor; and so the com- 
mittee returned empty handed. Several days passed, several 
more meetings were held, growing noisier as they progressed. 
Further refusals of help were reported, until one day violent 
counsels prevailed over the customary advices of prudence. 
A few Socialists and Anarchists by profession, spoke of the 
great revolution which must come some day; they urged con- 
certed action against capital. Then some fellow exclaimed 
that the time for talking had passed; the moment for action 
was at hand. Shouts rose from the ranks. A moderate 
orator tried to make himself heard above the hoarse din; but 
when some one took a stone from a pile which lay there for 
building purposes, and hurled it at a passing carriage, the 
long-pent-up, savage hatred of those thousands had burst its 
bonds. They issued from the square a cursing, howling 
mob, to overrun Rome until the evening. 

That night the stars looked down upon a great UNIN- 
HABITED waste, lying all around the Eternal City. It was 
the Campagna, breeding malaria for want of tillage. A few 
noble families, sprung from papal orgies, alone have the right 
to graze their sheep and horses upon it. 

Ever and anon a buffalo strode through the moonlight, 
sniffing the night air with outstretched head, its black sides 
glistening in the light. The ruined aqueducts seemed 
always on the march across the plain from Tivoli or from 
the silver-blue Alban Hills. St. Peter reared its dome 
silhouette, and the broken tombs watched wearily beside the 
Appian Way. 

But in Rome itself the prisons were full of starving 
wretches; for that same human greed which had reserved 
the Campagna for the cattle, had also robbed them of their 
heritage. 








REFORM. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Tue time has come-when men with hearts and brains 
Must rise and take the misdirected reins 
Of government, too long left in the hands 


Of aliens and of lackeys. He who stands 
And sees the mighty vehicle of State 
Hauled through the mire to some ignoble fate 
And makes not such bold protest as he can, is no American 




















A SPOIL OF OFFICE. 


A STORY OF THE MODERN WEST. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 





Part V. In Po.itics. 





CARGILL was not at the table the next morning, but he came 
in later, and greeted Bradley brusquely, as he flung his rag of a 
hat on the floor. 

“Well, legislator, what is on the tapis this morning? Any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

«No, I guess not. I am going to look up a new boarding- 
house.” 

* What’s the matter with this?” 

“Too rich for my blood.” 

« Just repeat that, please.” 

«Can’t stand the expense.” 

Cargill poured the cream on his oatmeal before he replied: 
“ But, dear sir, nothing is too good for a re presentative. Young 
man, you don’t seem to know how to farm yourself out.” 

All day Saturday the Richwood rotunda swarmed with men. 
The speakerships, the house offices, were being contested for 
here; the real battle was being fought here, and under Cargill’s 
cynical comment the scene assumed great significance to Bradley’s 
uninitiated eyes. He and Cargill that night took seats on the 
balcony which ran around the “ bear pit,” as he called it. Around 
them, flitting to and fro, were dozens of bright, rather self- 
sufficient young women. 

“ This is one of the most dangerous and demoralizing features 
of each legislature,” he said to Bradley. “These girls come down 
here from every part of the state to cajole and flatter their way 
into a State House office. You see them down there button- 
holing every man they can get an introduction to, and some of 
them don’t even wait for an introduction. They’d be after you if 
you were a Republican.” 

Bradley looked out upon it all with a growing shadow in his 
eyes. He suddenly saw terrible results of this unwomanly 
struggle for office. He saw back of it also the need for employ- 
ment which really forced these girls into such a contest. 
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“They soon learn,” Cargill was saying, “ where their strength 
lies. The pretty ones and the bold ones succeed where the plain 
and timid ones fail. It has its abuses. Good God, how could it 
be otherwise! It’s a part of our legislative rottenness. Legal 
labor pays so little, and vice and corruption pay so well. Now see 
those two girls button-holing that leprous old goat Bergheim! If 
it don’t mean ruin to them both, it will be because they’re as 
knowing as he is. Every year this thing goes on. What the 
friends and parents of these girls are thinking of, I'll be damned if 
I know.” 

Bradley was dumb with the horror of it all. He had such an 
instinctive reverence for women that this scene produced in him 
a profound, almost despairing sorrow. He sat there after Cargill 
left him, and gazed upon it all with stern eyes. There was no 
more tragical thing to him than the woman who could willingly 
allure men for pay. It made him shudder to see those bright, 
pretty girls go down among those men, whose hard, peculiar, 
savage stare he knew almost as well as a woman. 

They did not know that he was a legislator, and he escaped 
their importunities; but he overheard several of them, as they 
came up with some member, — sometimes a married man, — and 
took seats on the balcony near him. 

“ But you had no business to promise Miss Jones. How could 
you when I was living?” “But I didn’t know you then!” 
“ Well, then, now you’ve seen me, you can tell Miss Jones your 
contract don’t go,” laughed the girl. “Oh, that wouldn’t do, she’d 
kick.” “Let’er kick. She ain’t got any people who are constit- 
uents. My people are your constituents.” 

Bradley walked away sick at heart. As he passed a settee 
near the stairway, he saw another girl with a childish face looking 
up at a hard-featured young man, and saying with eager, wistful 
voice, her hands clasped, “ Oh, I hope you can help me. I need it 
so much.” 

Her sweet face haunted him because of its suggested helpless- 
ness and its danger. His heart swelled with an indefinable and 
bitter rebellion. Everywhere was a scramble for office, — every- 
where a pouring into the city from the farms and villages. Why 
was it? Was he not a part of the movement as well as these 
girls? Did it not all spring from the barrenness and vacuity of 
rural life ? 

Bradley went to church, for the reason that he had nothing 
better to do, and, in order to get as much out of it as possible, 
went to the largest sanctuary in the city. The hotels were 
thronged by men who took little thought of the day. The 
rotunda echoed with roaring laughter and the tramp of feet. 
Every new member was being introduced and manipulated, but 
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Bradley shrank from declaring himself. His name, B. Talcott, 
conveyed no information to those who saw it on the register, and 
so he sat one side of the crowd all day, untouched by the male 
lobbyist or the girl office seekers. 

He went next day, according to promise, to call at Cargill’s 
office, which was on the fifth floor of a large six-story build- 
ing on the main street. There were two ornamental ground- 
glass doors opening from the end of a narrow hall. One was 
marked, “Bergen & Cargill, Commission Merchants, Private,” 
and Bradley entered. A man seated at a low table was operating 
a telegraphic machine. He was in his shirt sleeves, and wore 
blue checked over-sleeves, and carried a handkerchief under his 
chin to keep his collar from getting soiled. He sat near two 
desks which separated the private room from the larger room, in 
which were seated several men looking at one side of the wall, 
which was a blackboard checked off in small squares by red lines. 
Columns of figures in chalk were there displayed. 

Cargill did not seem to be about, and’the busy operator did not 
see the visitor. A brisk young man of Scandinavian type was 
walking about in the larger office with a piece of chalk in his 
hand. He came to the desk and looked inquiringly at Bradley, 
who started to speak, but the sonorous voice of the operator 
interrupted him. 

“Three eighths bid on wheat,” he called, and handed a little 
slip of paper to the brisk young man with the flaxen mustache. 

«“ Wheat, three eighths,” he repeated in a resonant tone, and 
proceeded to put the figures in a small square under the section 
marked “Wheat” on the blackboard. When he came back, 
Bradley asked for Cargill. 

«“ He'll be in soon; take a seat.” 

“Three eighths bid. They still hammer the market as they 
sold short,” shouted the operator. 

Bergen repeated the telegram to the crowd. “Of course 
they’ll do that,” said one of the smokers, a young man with 
an assumption of great wisdom on all matters relating to 
wheat. He looked prematurely knowing, and spit with a 
manly air. 

As Bradley took a seat at the desk, Bergen was calling into 
the telephone in a high, sonorous, monotonous voice, “ Wheat 
opened at ninety-three, three quarters; sold as high as ninety- 
four; is now ninety-three and three eighths. Corn opened at 
forty-two; is now forty-one and seven eighths. Bradstreet’s 
decrease on both coasts the past week, two and a quarter 
millions. Cables very strong.” 

Cargill came in a little later, and greeted Bradley with a nod 
while crossing the room to look at the blackboard. 
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“ Draw up a chair,” he said, and they took a seat at the table, 
while the business of the office went on. “ You'll be interested 
in knowing something about this business,” he said to Bradley. 
“Tt’s as legitimate as buying or selling real estate on a commission ; 
but so far as the popular impression goes, there is no difference 
between this and a bucket-shop.” 

“It’s all very new to me,” said Bradley. “I don’t know the 
difference between this and the bucket-shop.” 

“ Ninety-three and seven eighths bid on wheat,” called Bergen 
from a slip, as he walked back and chalked the latest intelligence 
upon the board. 

“ Well, there is a difference. In this case, we simply buy and 
sell on commission. These are real purchases and sales. The 
order for wheat is transmitted to Chicago and registered, and 
has its effect upon the market; whereas in a bucket-shop the sale 
does not go out of the office, and, if there is a loss to the customer, 
the proprietor gains it. In other words, we buy and sell for 
others, with no personal interest in the sale; the bucket-shop is a 
pure gambling establishment, where men bet on what other men 
are going todo. But that ain’t what I had you call to talk over. 
I want you to meet Bergen. Chris, come over here,” he called. 
«“T want to introduce the Honorable Talcott of Rock River. He 
started in, like yourself, to reform politics. 

“The reason why I wanted you to meet Bergen,” Cargill 
went on, “is because he is a sincerer lover of literature than 
myself, and like yourself, I imagine, believes thoroughly in the 
classics. He’s translating Ibsen for the Square Table Club. His 
idea of amusement ain’t mine, I needn’t say.” 

“New York still hammers away on the market. Partridge 
quietly buying to cover on the decline.” 

« Excuse me a moment,” said Bergen, returning to business. 

Cargill took an easy position. “I don’t know why I have 
sized you up as literary in general effect, but I have. That’s one 
reason why I took to you. It’s so damned unusual to find a politi- 
cian that has a single idea above votes. And then I’m literary 
myself,” he said, his face a mask of impenetrable gravity. “I 
wrote up the sheep industry of Iowa for the Agricultural 
Encyclopedia. That puts me in the front rank of Des Moines 
literary aspirants. 

“Towns like this,” he said, going off on a speculative side 
track, “have a two-per-cent population who are inordinately 
literary. They recognize my genius. The other ninety-eight 
per cent don’t care a continental dam for Shakespeare or any- 
body else, barring Mary Jane Holmes, of course, and the five- 
cent story papers. But literary Des Moines is literary. They 
stand by Shakespeare and Homer, I can tell you, and they 
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recognize genius when they see it. By the way, Bergen,” he 
said, calling his brother-in-law to him again, “we must #. 
this young man acquainted with our one literary girl.” 

« Wheat is ninety-four bid. New York strong.” It was im- 
possible to hold Bergen’s attention, however, with a sharp bulge 
on the market, and Cargill was forced to turn to Bradley again. 

“There is a girl in this town who has the literary quality. 
True, she has recognized my ability, which prejudices me in her 
favor, of course. In turn I presented her with my report on 
the sheep industry.” 

Bradley laughed, but Cargill proceeded as if there were noth- 
ing funny in the situation :— 

«“ And she read it, actually, and quoted it in one of her great 
speeches. It made the reporter bug out his eyes. He said he 
had observed of late quite a vein of poetry running through 
Miss Wilbur’s speeches, which lifted them out of the common 
rut.” 

Bradley lost sight of the humor in this speech at the sound of 
Ida’s name, and his face flushed. He had not heard her name 
spoken by a third person in months, and had never dared to say 
it out loud himself. 

Cargill went on: “She’s an infernal heretic and suffragist and 
all that, but she’s a power. Her name is Wilbur—Ida Wilbur. 
Used to lecture for the Grange or something of that kind. Is 
still lecturing, I believe, but the Grange has snuffed out.” 

Six or eight men came into the larger room talking loudly and 
excitedly about the market, and Cargill’s attention was drawn off 
by the resonant reports of the Chicago market. 

“The market shows great elasticity. Western advices con- 
tribute to the Bull feeling.” 

“Do you know Miss Wilbur?” Br: adley asked when Cargill 
came back, being afraid Cargill would forget the topic of 
conversation. 

“Yes, I meet her occasionally. I meet her at the Square 
Table Club, where we fight on literature. They call it the 
Square Table Club, because they disagree with the opinions of 
the most of us real literary people of the town.” 

Bradley astonished himself by saying, in a comparatively firm 
tone of voice, that he had heard of Miss Wilbur as a Grange 
lecturer, and that he would like to know more about her. 

“Well, Dll introduce you. She ain’t easy to understand. 
She’s one of these infernal advanced women. Now, I like 
thinkers, but what right has a woman to think? To think is our 
manly prerogative. I’m free to admit that we don’t exercise it to 
much better advantage than we do our prerogative to vote ; but 
then, damn it, how could we stand wives that think?” 
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Bradley had given up trying to understand when Cargill was 
joking and when he was in earnest. He knew this was either 
merciless sarcasm or the most pig-headed bigotry. Anyhow he 
did not care to say anything for fear of drawing him off into a 
discussion of an impersonal subject, just when he seemed likely 
to know something about Ida’s early life. 

It was a singular place to receive this information. He sat 
there with his elbow on the desk, leaning his head on his palm, 
studying Cargill’s face as he talked. Over at the other end of 
the room, the operator was feeding himself on a pickle with his 
left hand, and receiving the telegrams from the far-off, roaring, 
tumultuous wheat exchange, every repeated message being a 
sort of distant echo of the ocean of cries and the tumult of feet 
in the city. They were as much alone and talking in private as 
if they were in Cargill’s own room at the hotel. Cargill talked 
on, unmindful of the telephone, the telegraphic ticking, and the 
brisk, business-like action of his partner. 

«“ Yes, I have known her ever since she was a girl. Her father 
was a queer old seed of a farmer, just out of town here, cranky 
on religion — a Universalist, I believe. Had the iargest library of 
his town; I don’t know but the largest private library outside 
of a city in the state. His house was literally walled with 
books. How he got ’em I don’t know. It was currently believed 
that he was full of information, but I never heard of any one 
who was able to get very much out of him. His wife had been 
a beauty; that was her dowry to her daughter. 

“The girl went to school here at sixteen. I was a student 
then, six or seven years older than she, and I remember there 
were about six of us who used to stand around the schoolhouse 
door to carry her books for her; but she just walked past us all 
without a turn of the head. She didn’t seem to know what 
ailed us. She was one of these girls born all brains, some way. 
I never saw her face flushed in my life, and her big eyes always 
made me shiver when she turned them on me.” 

“ Wheat falls to ninety-three and a fourth. There is a break 
in the market. New York is still hammering,” called the opera- 
tor, his mouth full of pie. 

Cargill was distinctly talking to himself, almost as much as to 
Bradley. The hardness had gone out of his eyes, and his voice 
had a touch of unconscious sadness in it. 

“Does Miss Wilbur live here?” Bradley asked, to start him off 
again. 

“ Yes, she went into the Grange when she was eighteen, just 
after she graduated from our university here. Had a good deal 
of your enthusiasm, I should judge. Expected to revolutionize 
things some way. I don’t take very much interest in her public 
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work, but [ thoroughly appreciate her literary perception.” He 
had got back to his usual tone. 

«“ Chris, when does the club meet next?” 

“ Friday night, I believe.” 

“All right. Ill take you up, and introduce you into the 
charmed circle. They pride themselves on being modern up 
there, though I don’t see much glory in being modern.” 

Bradley stood for a moment at the door, looking at this strange 
scene. It appealed to him with its strangeness, and its sugges- 
tion of the great battles on the street which he had read of in 
the papers. The telegraph machine clicked out every important 
movement in Chicago and New York. The manager called up 
his customers, and bawled into the telephone the condition of the 
market and the significant gossip of the far-off exchange halls. 
It was so strange, and yet so familiar, that he went away with 
his head full of those cabalistic sentences : — 

“New York still hammering away. Partridge quietly buying 
to cover on the decline.” 


Il. 


That the invitation to attend the Square Table Club over- 
shadowed the importance and significance of Bradley’s entrance 
into public life, was an excellent commentary upon his real 
character. The State House, however, appealed to his imagina- 
tion very strongly as he walked up its unfinished lawn, amid 
the heaps of huge limestone blocks, his eyes upon the looming 
facade of the west front. He walked the echoing rotunda with 
a timid air; and the beautiful soaring vault was so majestic in 
his eyes, he wondered if Washington could be finer. There 
were a few other greenhorns, like himself, looking the build- 
ing over with the same minute scrutiny. He entered all of 
the rooms into which it was possible to penetrate, and at last into 
the library, a cheerful, rectangular room, into which the sun 
streamed plenteously. 

There was hardly any one in either the Senate or the Repre- 
sentative Halls except farmer-like groups of people, sometimes a 
family group of four or five, including the grandmother or grand- 
father. They were mainly in rough best suits of gray, or osten- 
tatiously striped cheap cashmere. The young men wore wide 
hats, pushed back, in some cases, to display a smooth, curling 
wave of hair, carefally combed down over their foreheads. He 
was able to catalogue them by reference to his old companions, 
Ed Blackler, Shep Watson, Sever Anderson, and others. 

Soon the crowds thickened, and groups of men entered, talk- 
ing and laughing loudly. They were wholly at their ease, being 
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plainly old and experienced members. They greeted each other 
with boisterous cries and powerful handshaking. 

“Hello, Stineberg, I hoped you’d git snowed under. Back 
again, hay?” 

“Well, I'll be damned. Ain’t your county got any more sense 
than to send such a specimen as you back? Why weren’t you 
around to the caucus?” 

The House was called to order by one of the members of the 
Capital county, and prayer was offered. Bradley sat quietly in 
his seat as things went on. He felt so alien to it all that he 
scarcely took the trouble to vote; and when the committee on 
credentials was appointed, he felt nervously in his pocket to see 
that his papers were safe. He felt very much as he used to 
when, as a boy, he went to have his hair cut, and sat in torture 
during the whole operation, in the fear that his quarter (all he 
had with him) might be lost, and trembling to think what would 
happen in such a case. The session adjourned after electing 
temporary speaker, clerk, etc. 

That night he moved to a new boarding-place. He secured 
a room near the Capitol, and went to supper in a small private 
house near by, which had a most astonishing amplitude of dining- 
room. 

He wrote a note to Judge Brown, telling him that he was set- 
tled, but was taking very little part in the organizing of the 
House. He did not say that he was disappointed in his recep- 
tion, but he was; his vanity had been hurt. His canvass had 
attracted considerable attention from the Democratic press of 
the country, and he hac expected to be received with great favor 
by them. He had come out of Republicanism for their sake, 
and they ought to recognize him. He did not consider that no 
one knew him by sight, and that recognition was impossible. 

He was at the Capitol again early the next morning, and found 
the same scene being re-enacted. Straggling groups of roughly 
dressed farmers loitered timidly along the corridors, brisk clerks 
dashed to and fro, and streams of men poured in and out 
the doors of the legislative halls. Bradley entered unobserved, 
and took a seat at the rear of the hall on a sofa. He did not 
feel safe in taking a seat. 

It was a solemn moment to the new legislator as he stood 
before the clerk, and, with lifted hand, listened to the oath of 
office read in the clerk’s sounding voice. He swore solemnly, 
with the help of God, to support the Constitution, and serve his 
people to the best of his ability; and he meant it. It did not 
occur to him that this oath was a shuffling and indefinite obliga- 
tion. The room seemed to grow a little dimmer as he stood 
there; the lofty ceiling, rich in its colors, grand and spacious to 
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him, seemed to gather new majesty, just as his office as lawmaker 
gathered a vast and sacred significance. 

But as he came back to his seat, he heard a couple of old 
members laugh. ‘Comin’ down to save their country. They’ll 
learn to save their bacon before the term is up. That young 
feller looks like one of those retrenchment and reform cusses. 
Bet a dollar he’s one of the fellers who never want to adjourn 
— down here fer business, ye know.” 

Their laughter made Bradley turn hot with indignation. 

The selection of seats was the next great feature. The names 
of all the members were written upon slips of paper and shaken 
together in a box, while the members stood laughing and talking 
in the back part of the house. A blind-folded messenger boy 
selected the slips; and as the clerk read, in a sounding voice, 
the name on each slip, the representative so called went forward 
and selected his seat. 

Bradley’s came about the tenth, and he went forward timidly, 
and took his seat directly in the centre of the House. He did 
not care to seem anxious for a front seat. The Democratic 
members looked at him closely, and he stepped out of his ob- 
scurity as he went forward. 

A young man of about his own age, a stalwart fellow, reached 
about and shoe . hands. “My name is Nelson Floyd. I wanted 
to see you. I’m from Wapello.” 

Floyd took the first opportunity to introduce him to two or 
three of the Democratic members, but he sat stiffly in his 
seat during the whole session, and took no part in the speaker- 
ship contest, which seemed to go off very smoothly. He believed 
the speaker implicitly, when he stated the usual lie about having 
no pledges to redeem, and that he was free to choose his com- 
mittee with regard only to superior fitness, etc., etc. and was 
shocked when Floyd told him that a written contract had been 
drawn up and signed, before the legislature met, wherein the 
principal clerkships had been disposed of to party advantage. 
It was his second introduction to the hypocrisy of ofticialism. 

If he had been neglected before, he was not now; all sorts 
of people came about him with axes to grind. 

“Ts this Mr. Talcott? Ah, yes! I have heard of your 
splendid canvass, — splendid canvass! Now — ahem! — Id like 
you to speak a good word for my girl, for the assistant clerkship 
of the Ways and Means;” while another wanted his son, Mr. 
John Smith, for page. 

He told them that he had nothing to say about those things. “I 
am counted with the Democrats, anyhow ; I haven’t any influence.” 

They patted him on the shoulder, and winked slyly. “Oh, 
we know all about that! But every word helps, you know,” 
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Going out at the close of the session, he met Cargill. 

« Well, legislator, how goes it?” 

«“ Oh, I don’t know ; smoothly, I guess. I’ve kept pretty quiet.” 

“That’s right. The Republicans have everything in their 
hands this session.” 

“ Hello, Cargill!” called a smooth, jovial voice. 

«Ah, Barney! Talcott, this is an excellent opportunity. This 
is Barney, the great railway lobbyist. Barney, here is a new 
victim for you, — Talcott of Rock.” 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Talcott.” 

Bradley shook hands with moderate enthusiasm, looking into 
Barney’s face with great interest. The lobbyist was large and 
portly and smiling. His moustache drooped over his mouth, and 
his chin had a jolly looking hollow in it. His hazel eyes were 
frank and honest. 

“Cargill is an infernal old cynic,” he exclaimed, “and he is 
corporation mad. Don’t size us up according to his estimate.” 

It did not seem possible that this man could be the great 
tool of the railway interest, and yet that was his reputation. 

Cargill moralized on the members, as they walked on: 
“ Barney’s on his rounds getting hold of the new members. He 
scents a corruptible man as the buzzard does carrion. 

“ Every session young fellows like you come down here with 
high and beautiful ideas of office, and start in to reform ev ery- 
thing, and end by becoming meat for Barney and his like. 
There is something vitiating in the atmosphere of politics.” 

Bradley listened to Cargill incredulously. These things could 
not be true. These groups of jovial, candid-looking men could 
not be the moral wrecks the ‘y were represented. He had 
expected to see men who looked villainous in some way, with 
bloated faces,— disreputable, beery fellows. He had not risen to 
the understanding that the successful villain is always plausible. 

When he left the Capitol and went down the steps with Cargill, 
he felt that he had fairly entered upon the work of his term. 

“ Now, young man,” said Cargill, as they parted, “let me advise 
you. The fight of this session is going to be the people against 
the corporation. There are two positions and only two. You take 
your choice. If you side with the corporation, your success will be 
instantaneous. You can rig out, and board at the Richwood, and 
be dined out, and taken to see the town Saturday nights, and 
retire with a nice little boost and a record to apologize for when 
you go back to Rock River; that is, you can go in for all that 
there is in it, or you can take your chances with the people.” 

“T will take the chances with the people.” 

“Well, now, hold on! Don’t deceive yourself. The people are 
a mob yet, They are fickle as the flames o’ hell, They don’t 
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know what they do want, but in the end the man that leads them 
and stands by them is sure of success.” 

Bradley had come to like Cargill very much. He was very 
thoughtful in his haphazard way, but not at all like Radbourn. 
Bradley compared every man he met with Radbourn and Judge 
Brown, and every woman suffered comparison with Ida Wilbur. 

He went down to meet Cargill on the night of the promised 
call. He found him seated on the small of his back, his hands 
in his pockets. His absurd little hat (that seemed to partake of 
his every mood) was rolled into a point in front, and pulled down 
aggressively over his eyes. He was particularly violent, and 
paid no attention to Bradley. 

“No, sir; 1 am not a prohibitionist. My position is just this: 
If we vote prohibition in Iowa, the government has no business 
to license men to sell contrary to our regulations.” 

“ That’s state’s rights!” burst in the other man, who was 
trembling with rage and excitement. 

Cargill slowly rose, transfixing him with a glare. “Go way, 
now ; I won’t waste any more time on you,” he said, walking off 
with Bradley. “Let me see, we were going to the club to- 
night.” He looked down at his boots. “ Yes, they are shined; that 
puts a dress suiton me.” Ashe walked along, he referred to Miss 
Wilbur. “She is a great woman, but she is abnormal from my 
point of view.” 

“ Why so?” inquired Bradley. 

“Well, look at the life she leads. On the road constantly, 
living at hotels. A woman can’t hold herself up against such 
things.” 

“It depends upon the woman,” was Bradley’s succinct protest 
against sweeping generalizations. 

It was crisp and clear, and the sound of their feet rang out in 
the still air as if they trod on glass at every step. They talked 
very little. Bradley wanted to tell Cargill that he had already 
met Miss Wilbur, but he could not see his way clear to make 
the explanation. 

The Norwegian girl ushered them into a pretty little parlor, 
where a beautiful fire of coal was burning in an open grate. 
While they stood holding their stiffened hands to the warming 
blaze, Ida entered. 

“ Mr. Cargill, this is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“TI wonder how sincere you are in that. This is my friend 
Mr. Talcott.” 

Ida moved toward Bradley with her hand cordially extended. 
“1 think we have met before,” she said. 

“T call him my friend,” said Cargill, “because he has not 
known me long enough to become my enemy.” 
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«“ That is very good, Mr. Cargill. Sitdown,won’t you? Please 
give me your coats.” She moved about in that pleasant bustle 
of reception so natural to women. 

Cargill slunk down into a chair in his disjointed fashion. “ We 
came to attend the intellectual sit down.” 

“Why, that doesn’t meet to-night! It meets every other 
Friday, and this is the other Friday.” 

“Oh, is it? So much the better; we will see you alone.” 

Ida turned gravely to Bradley. “Mr. Cargill is not often in 
this mood. I generally draw him off into a fight on Mr. Howells 
vs. Thackeray or Scott.” 

“ She prefers me in armor,” Cargill explained, “and on horse- 
back. My intellectual bowleggedness, so to say, and my moral 
squint are less obtrusive at an altitude.” 

Ida laughed appreciatively. “Your extraordinary choice of 
figures would distinguish you among the symbolists of Paris,” 
she replied. 

This all seemed very brilliant and droll to Bradley, and he sat 
with unwavering eyes fixed upon Ida, who appeared to him in a 
new light, more softly alluring than ever, —that of the hostess. 
She was dressed in some loose, rich-colored robe, which had the 
effect of drapery. 

“When did you get back?” Cargill inquired, a little more 
humanly. 

“ Yesterday, and I am just in the midst of the luxury of feel- 
ing at home, with no journeys to make to-morrow. I have a 
friend I would like to introduce to you,” she said, rising and 
going out. She returned in a few moments with a tall young 
lady in street dress, whom she introduced as Miss Cassiday. 

In a short time Cargill had involved Miss Cassiday in a dis- 
cussion of the decline of literature, which left Ida free to talk 
with Bradley. It was the most beautiful evening in his life. 
He talked as never before. He told her of his reading, and of 
his plans. He told her of his election to the legislature. 

«Ah, that is good!” she said; “then we have one more 
champion of women in our State House.” 

“ Yes, I will do what I can,” he said. 

“TI will be here to hear you. I am one of the committee in 
charge of the bill.” 

The firelight fell upon her face, flushing its pallor into a 
beauty that exalted the young farmer out of his fear and reti- 
cence. They talked upon high things. He told her how he had 
studied the social question, since hearing her speak in Iowa City. 
He called to her mind great passages in the books she had sent 
him, and quoted paragraphs which touched upon the fundamental 
questions at issue. He spoke of his hopes of advancement. 
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“T want to succeed,” he said, “in order that I may teach the 
new doctrine of rights. I want to carry into the party I have 
joined the real democracy. I believe a new era has come in our 
party.” 

“I am afraid not,” she said, looking at the fire. “I begin to 
believe that we must wait till a new party rises out of the needs 
of people, just as the old Free-soil Party rose to free the slaves. 
Don’t deceive yourself about your party in this state. It is 
after the offices, just the same as the party you have left. They 
juggle with the tariffs and the license question, because it helps 
them. They'll drop any question and any man when they think 
they are going to lose by retaining him. They’ll drop you if 
you get too radical. I warn you!” she said, looking up at 
him and smiling with a touch of bitterness in her smile ; “I am 
dangerous. My counsel does not keep men in office. I belong 
to the minority. I am dangerous.” 

“I’m not afraid,” he said, thrilling with the intensity of his 
voice. “I’ll trust human reason. I’m not afraid of you—I 
mean you can’t harm me by giving me new thoughts, and that’s 
what you’ve done ever since that day I heard you first at the 
picnic. You've helped me to get where I am.” 

“I have?” she asked, in surprise. His eyes fell before hers. 
“Tt will be strange if I have helped any one to political success.” 

Bradley was silent. How could he tell her what she had 
become to him? How could he tell her that she was woven into 
the innermost mesh of his intellectual fibre. 

“ You’ve taught me to think,” he said, at last. “You gave me 
my first ambition to do something.” 

“T am very glad,” she replied, simply. “Sometimes I get dis- 
couraged. I speak and people applaud, and I go away, and that 
seems to be all there is to it. I never hear a word afterwards; 
but once in a while, some one comes to me or writes to me, as 
you have done, and that gives me courage to go on; otherwise 
I'd think people came to hear me simply to be amused.” 

She was looking straight into the fire; and the light, streaming 
up along her dress, transfigured her into something alien and 
unapproachable. The easy flex of her untrammelled waist was 
magnificent. She had the effect of a statue, draped and flooded 
with color. 

Cargill’s penetrating voice cut across that sacred pause like the 
rasp of a saw file. He had been listening to his companion till 
he was full of rebellion. He was a bad listener. 

“ But what is success? Why, my dear young woman ”— 

“Don’t patronize us, please,” Ida interposed. “I speak for 
poor Miss Cassiday, because she’s too timid to rebel. Nothing 
angers me more than that tone. Call us comrades or friends, 
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but don’t say ‘My dear young woman!’” 
she was more than half in sober earnest. 

Cargill bowed low, and proceeded with scowling brow and 
eyes half-closed and fixed obliquely upon Ida. “ Dear comrades 
in life-battle, what is success? You remember the two lords in 
Lilliput who could leap the pack thread half its width higher?” 

“Don’t drag Swift into our discussion,” Ida cried. “Mr. 
Cargill’s a sort of an American Swift,” turning to Bradley. 
“ Don’t let him spoil your splendid optimism. There is a kind of 
pessimism which is really optimism; that is to say, people who 
believe the imperfect and unjust can be improved upon. They 
are called pessimists because they dare to tell the truth about the 
present ; but the pessimism of Mr. Cargill, I’m afraid, is the pes- 
simism of personal failure.” 

There was a terrible truth in this, and it drove straight into 
Cargill’s heart. Bradley was delighted to see Ida dominate a man 
who was accustomed to dominate every one who came into his 
presence. There was a look on her face which meant battle. 
She did not change her attitude of graceful repose, but her 


She was smiling, but 


face grew stern and accusing. Cargill loc=<d at her, wearing 
the same inscrutable expression of scowl: attention; but a 
slow flush, rising to his face, showed that he “24 been struck hard. 


There was a moment’s pause full of intense interest to Bradley. 
The combatants were dealing with each other oblivious of every 
one else. 

“T admire you, friend Cargill, but your attitude is not right. 
Your influence upon young people is not good. You are always 
crying out against things, but you never try to help. What are 
you doing to help things?” 

“Crying out against them,” he repiied, curtly. 

Ida dropped hor eyes. “Yes, that’s so; I'll admit that it 
has that effect, or it would if you didn’t talk of the hopelessness 
of trying to do anything. Don’t feel alarmed,” she said, turning 
to the others, “Mr. Cargill and I understand each other very 
well. We’ve known each other so long that we can talk plain.” 

“ This is the first time she ever let into me so directly,” Cargill 
explained. “Understand we generally fight on literature, or 
music, or the woman question. This really is the first encounter 
on my personal influence. [’m going home to stanch my 
wounds.” He rose, with a return to his usual manner. 

Ida made no effort to detain them. “Come and see me again, 
Mr. Talcott, and don’t let Mr. Cargill spoil you.” 

The two men walked on a block in silence, facing the wind, 
their overcoats drawn up about their ears. 

“There’s a woman I like,” Cargill said, when they turned a 
corner and were shielded from the bitter wind, “She can for- 
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get her sex occasionally and become an intellect. Most women 
are morbid on their sex. They can’t seem to escapedt, as a man 
does part of the time. They can’t rise, as this woman does, into 
the sexless region of affairs and of thought.” 

Bradley lacked the courage to ask him to speak lower, and he 
went on. “She’s had suitors enough and flattery enough to 
turn her into a simpering fashion-plate ; but you can’t spoil brains. 
What the women want is not votes; its brains, and less morbid 
emotions.” 

“ She’s a free woman ?” said Bradley. 

“Free! Yes, they'd all be free if they had her brains.” 

“I don’t know about that; conditions might still” — 

«“ They'd make their own conditions.” 

«“ That’s true. It all comes back to a question of human thinking, 
doesn’t it?” 

This seemed a good point to leave off the discussion, and they 
walked on mainly in silence, though two or three times during 
the walk Cargill broke out in admiration. “I never saw a 
woman grow as that woman has. That’s the kind of a woman a 
man would never get tired of. I’ve never married,” he went on, 
with a sort of confession, “ because I knew perfectly well I'd get 
sick of my choice, but ”— 

He did not finish — it was hardly necessary; perhaps he felt he 
had gone too far. They said good night at the door of the Rich- 
wood, and Bradley went on up the avenue, his brain whirling 
with his new ideas and emotions. 

Ida had rushed away again into the far distance. It was utter 
foolishness to think she could care for him. She was surrounded 
with brilliant and wealthy men, while he was a poor young law- 
yer in a little country town. He looked back upon the picture 
of himself sitting by her side, there in the light of the fire, with 
deepening bewilderment. He remembered the strange look upon 
her face as she rebuked Cargill. He wondered if she did not care 
for him. 


Il. 


The first three or four weeks sickened and depressed Bradley. 
He learned in that time, not only to despise, but to loathe some of 
the legislators. The stench of corruption got into his nostrils, 
and jovial vice passed before his eyes. The duplicity, the monu- 
mental hypocrisy, of some of the leaders of legislation made 
him despair of humankind and to doubt the stability of the 
republic. 

He was naturally a pure-minded, simple-hearted man, and 
when one of the leaders of the moral party of his state was 
dragged out of a low resort, drunk and disorderly, in company 
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with a leader of the Senate, his heart failed him. He was ready 
to resign and go home. 

Trades among the committees came obscurely to his ears; 
hints of jobs, getting each day more definite, reached him. Rail- 
way lobbyists swarmed about and began to lay their cajoling, 
persuasive hands upon him; and he could not laugh when the 
newspaper said, for a joke, that the absent-minded speaker called 
the House to order one morning by saying: “Agents of the 
K. C. & Q. will please be in order.” It seemed too near the sim- 
ple fact to be funny. The School Book Lobby, the University 
Lobby, the Armour Lobby, each had its turn with him, through 
its smooth, convincing agent. 

He reached his lowest deep one night after a conversation 
with Floyd, an ex-clerk, and a couple of young fellows who called 
upon him at his room. Floyd noticed his gloomy face, and 
asked what the trouble was. He told them frankly that he was 
disgusted. 

“Oh, you'll get used to it!” the ex-clerk said. “ When I first 
went into the House, I believed in honesty and sincerity, like 
yourself; but I came out of my term of office knowing the whole 
gang to be thieves. My experience taught me that legislators in 
America think it’s a Christian virtue to break into the govern- 
ment treasury.” 

The others broke out laughing, believing him to be joking; but 
there was a ferocious look on his face, and Bradley felt that he 
might be mistaken, but he was not joking. 

“Every device, every imaginable chicanery, every possible 
scheme to break into the state money box, is legitimate in their 
eyes, and worthy of being patented. Public money is fair game; 
and yet,” he said, with a change of manner, “ we have the fairest, 
purest, and most honorable legislators, take it as a whole, that 
there are in the United States, because our state is rural, and 
we're comparatively free from liquor. Our legislature is a 
Sunday school, compared to the leprous rascals that swarm about 
the Capitol at Albany or Springfield.” 

“ My idea is that there are very few men who take money.” 

“T admit that, but they'll all trade their job for another job. 
Honesty is impossible. The Angel Gabriel would become a 
boodler under our system of government. The cure is to abolish 
government.” 

This conclusion, impotent to Bradley, was practically all the 
savage critic had to offer. Either go back to despotism or go 
ahead to no government at all. 

After they went out, Bradley sat down and wrote a letter to 
Judge Brown, embodying the main part of this conversation: 
“It’s enough to make a man curse his country and his God 
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to see how things run,” he said, at the end of writing out 
the ex-clerk’s terrible indictment. “I feel that he is right. 
I’m ready to resign, and go home, and never go into politics 
again. The whole thing is rotten to the bottom.” 

But as the weeks wore on, he found that the indictment was 
only true of a certain minority, and it was terribly true of them; 
but down under the half-dozen corruptible agents, under the 
roar of their voices, there were many others speaking for truth 
and purity. The obscure mass meant to be just and honest. 
They were good fathers and brothers, and yet they were forced 
to bear the odium that fell on the whole legislature whenever 
the miscreant minority rolled in the mire and walked the public 
streets. 

There was one count, however, that remained good against 
nearly all of the legislators: they seemed to lack conscience 
as regards public money. Bradley remembered that this dishon- 
esty extended down to the matter of working on the roads in 
the country. He remembered that every man esteemed it a vir- 
tue to be lazy, and to do as little for a day’s pay as possible, 
because it came out of the town. He was forced to admit that 
this was the most characteristic American crime. To rob the 
commonwealth was a joke. 

He ended by philosophizing upon it with the judge, who came 
down in late February to attend the session during the great 
railway fight. 

The judge put his heels on the window sill, and folded his arms 
over the problem. 

«“ Well, now, this thing must be looked at from another stand- 
point. The power of redress is with the voter. If the voter is 
a boodler, he will countenance boodling. Here is the mission of 
our party,” he said, with the zeal of an old-fashioned Democrat, 
“to come in here and educate the common man to be an honest 
man. We've got a duty to perform. Now, we mustn’t talk of 
resigning or going out of politics. We've got to stay right in 
the lump, and help leaven it. It will only make things worse if 
we leave it.” 

The judge had grown into the habit of speaking of Bradley as 
if he were a partner. Bradley, going about with him on the 
street, suddenly discovered that the judge’s hat was just a shade 
too wide in the brim, and his coat a little bit frayed around the 
button holes. He had never noticed before that the judge 
was a little old-fashioned in his manners. No thought of being 
ashamed of him came into his mind, but it gave him a curious 
sensation when they entered a car together for the first time, 
and he discovered that the judge was a type. 

When Bradley made his great speech on the railway question, 
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arraigning monopoly, the judge had a special arrangement with a 
stenographer. He was going to have that speech in pamphlet 
form to distribute, if it took a leg. He was already planning a 
congressional campaign. : 

On the day when the judge was to return, as they walked down 
to the train together, he said, “ Well, Brad, we'll go right into 
the congressional campaign.” 

“TI don’t believe we'd better do that, judge.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well, I couldn’t be elected — that’s one thing.” 

The judge allowed an impressive silence to intervene. 

“Why not? I tell you, young man, they’re on the run. We 
can put you through. You’ve made a strong impression down 
here.” 

“I don’t believe I want to be put through. I’m sick of it. 
I don’t believe I’m a politician. I’m sick all through with 
the whole cussed business. I never’d be here only for you, 
pulling wires. I can’t pull wires.” 

“You needn’t pull wires. I'll do that. You talk, and that’s 
what put you here, and it'll put you in Congress.” 

Bradley was in a bad mood. 

“ What’s the good of my going there? I can’t do anything. 
I’ve done nothing here.” 

“Yes, y’ have. You've been right on the railroad question, 
on the oleo question, and the bank question. It’s going to 
count. That speech of yours, yesterday, I’m going to sow 
broadcast in Rock County. The district convention will meet 
in June, early. Foster will pave the way for your nomination, 
by saying Rock County should have a congressman. We'll go 
into the convention with a clear two-thirds majority, and then 
declare your nomination unanimous. You see, your youth will 
be in your favor. Your election will follow, sure. The only 
fight will be in the convention.” 

“Looks like spring to-day,” Bradley said. It was his way 
of closing an argument. 

“Well, good by. You'll find the whole pot boiling when 
you come home,” the judge said, as the train started. 

As Bradley looked upon these suggestive scenes, the earth- 
longing got hold upon him again. It was almost seedtime, with 
its warm, mellow soil, its sweeping flights of prairie pigeons, 
its innumerable swarms of tiny clamorous sparrows, its whistling 
plovers, and its passing wild fowl. The thought came to him 
there, for the first time, that nature was not malignant nor hard; 
that life on a farm might be the most beautiful and joyous life in 
the world. The meaning of Ida’s words at last took definite and 
individual shape in his mind. He had assimilated them now. 
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Bradley gave himself up to the judge’s plans. He went home 
in April with eagerness and with reluctance. He was eager to 
escape the smoke of the city and reluctant to leave behind him all 

chance to see Ida. This feeling of hungry disappointment domi- 
nated him during his day’s ride. He hz 1d seen her but twice during 
his stay in Des Moines, and now — when would he see her again? 

This terrible depression and sharp pain wore aw ay a little by 
the time he reached home, and the active campaign which followed 
helped him to bear it. He still wrote to her, and she replied 
without either encouragement and without explicit displeasure. 
The campaign was really the judge’s fight. Bradley was his field 
officer. Victory in the convention only foreshadowed the swe ep- 
ing victory in October. He resigned as legislator, to become a 
congressman. 

IV. 

That ride from Chicago to Washington was an epic to Bradley. 
It was his next great departure, his entrance into another widen- 
ing circle of thinking. He had never seen a mountain before; 
and the wild, plunging ride among the Alleghany Mountains 
was magnificent. He sat for hours at a time looking out of 
the window, while the train, drawn by its two tremendous 
engines, crawled toward the summit. He saw the river drop 
deeper and deeper, and get whiter and wilder; and then came 
the level of the summit, and then the train began its descent. 
While the reeling car alternately flung him to the window and 
against the seat, he gazed out at the wheeling peaks, the snow- 
laden pines, and the mighty gorges, through which the icy river 
ran. On every side were wild hillsides meshed with fallen 
trees, and each new vista contained its distant peak. It was 
the realization of his imaginings of the Alleghanies. 

The valley broadened out, and the great mountains moved 
away into ampler distances. The river ran in a wide and sinuous 
band to the east and the south. He realized it to be the Potomac, 
whose very name is history. He began to look ahead to seeing 
Harper’s s Ferry, and in the nearing distance was Washington ! 

He had the Western man’s intensity of feeling for Washington. 
To him it was the centre of American life, because he supposed 
the laws were made there. The Western man knows Boston 
as the centre of art, which he affects to despise, and New 
York appeals to him as the home of the millionnaire, of the 
money lender; but in Washington he recognizes the great nerve 
centre of national life. It is the political ganglion of the body 
politic. It appeals to the romantic in him as well. It was 
historical ; it was the city that made history. 

Slowly the night fell; the outside world vanished; and when 
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the brakeman called “ Washington,” it was nearly eight o’clock 
of a damp, chilly night. He was so eager to see the Capitol, 
which the kindly fat man behind him had assured him was but a 
few steps away from the station, that he took his valise in his 
hand, and started directly for the dome, which a darky with 
a push-cart, pointed out to him with oppressive courtesy. 

There was an all-pervasive, impalpable, blue-gray mist in 
the air, cold and translucent; and when he came to the foot 
of the grounds, and faced the western front of the Capitol 
building, he drew a deep breath of delight. It thrilled him. 
There it loomed in the misty, winter night, the mightiest build- 
ing on the continent, blue-white, sharply outlined, massive as 
a mountain, yet seemingly as light as a winter cloud! Weighing 
myriads of tons, it seemed almost as insubstantial as the mist which 
transfigured it. Against the cold white of its marble, and out of 
the gray-white enveloping mist, bloomed the warm light of lamps, 
like vast lilies with hearts of fire and halos of faint light. 

He stood for a long time looking upon it, musing upon its 
historic associations. Around him he heard the grinding of 
wheels, the click of the horses’ hoofs upon the asphalt pavement, 
and heard the shouts ef drivers. Somewhere near him water 
was falling with a musical sound in a subterranean sluiceway. 
At last he came to himself with a start, and found his arm aching 
with the fatigue of his heavy valise. He struck off down the 
avenue. It seemed to swarm with colored people. They were 
selling papers, calling with musical, bell-like voices, — 

“Evening Sty-ah!” “Evenin’ Sty-ah!” 

Horse cars tinkled along, and a peculiar form of elongated bus, 
with the word “carette” painted upon it, rolled along noiselessly 
over the asphalt pavement. An old man in business dress, with 
rather aristocratic side-whiskers, came toward him, walking 
briskly through the crowd, an open hand bag swung around 
his neck; and as he walked he chanted a peculiar ery, — 

“ Doctor Ferguson’s, celebrated, double X, Philadelphia, cough- 
drops, for coughs and colds, sore throat or hoarseness; five cents 
a package.” 

Innumerable signs upon the sidewalk invited him to “ Meals at 
15 and 25 cts.” “ Rolls and French drip coffee, 10 cts.” “ Oysters 
in every style,” etc. 

The oyster saloons were, in general, very attractive to him, as 
a Western man, but specially he did not like the locks of the 
places in which they were served. He came at last to a place 
which seemed clean and free from a bar, and ventured to call for 
a twenty-five cent stew. 

After eating this, he again took his way to the street, and 
walked along, looking for a moderate-priced hotel. He did 
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not think of going to a hotel that charged more than seventy-five 
cents foraroom. He came at length to quite a decent-looking 
place, which advertised rooms for fifty cents and upwards. He 
registered under the clerk’s calm misprision, and the brown and 
wonderfully freckled colored boy showed him to his room. 

It was all quite familiar to him, — this hotel to which a man of 
moderate means is forced to go in the city. The dingy walls and 
threadbare carpet got geometrically shabbier at each succeeding 
flight of stairs, until at length the boy ushered him into a little 
room at the head of the stairway. It was unwarmed and had no 
lock on the door; but the bed was clean, and, as he soon found, 
very comfortable. 

He woke in the morning from his dreamless sleep with that 
peculiar familiar sensation of not knowing where he had lain 
down the night before. There was something boyish in the 
soundness of his sleep. He heard the newsboys calling outside, 
although it was apparently the early dawn. Their voices made 
him think of Des Moines, for the reason that Des Moines was the 
only city in which he had ever heard the newsboys cry. He sprang 
from his bed at the thought of Radbourn. He would hunt him up 
at once! He was surprised to find that it had snowed during the 
night, and everywhere the darkies were cleaning the walks. 

On the street he passed a window where a big negro was cook- 
ing griddle-cakes, dressed in a snowy apron and a paper cap. 
He looked so clean and wholesome that Bradley decided upon 
getting his breakfast ,here, and, going in, took his seat at one of 
the little tables. A colored boy came up briskly. 

“I'd like some of those cakes,” said Bradley, to whom all this 
was very new. 

“ Brown the wheats!” yelled the boy, and added in a low voice, 
“ Buckwheat or batter?” 

“ Buckwheat, I guess.” 

“Make it bucks!” the boy yelled, by way of correction, and 
asked again in a low voice, “ Coffee?” 

“If you please.” 

“One up light.” 

While Bradley was eating his cakes, which were excellent, 
others came in, and the waiters dashed to and fro, shouting their 
weird orders. 

“ Ham and, two up coff, a pair, boot-leg, white wings.” 

Bradley had a curiosity to see what this order would bring 
forth, and, watching carefully, found that it secured ham and eggs, 
two cups of coffee, a beefsteak, and an omelet. He was deeply 
interested in the discovery. 

As he went along, he noticed the very large number of “ Rooms 
to Let,” and the equally large number of signs of “ Meals, Fifteen 
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and Twenty-five Cents.” Evidently there would be no trouble in 
finding a place to board. 

As he entered Radbourn’s office, he saw a young lady seated at 
a desk, manipulating a typewriter. , She had the ends of a forked 
rubber tube hung in her ears, and did not see Bradley. He ob- 
served that the tube connected with a sewing-machine-like table 
and a swiftly revolving little cylinder, which he recognized as a 
phonograph. At the window sat Radbourn, talking in a meas- 
ured, monotonous voice into the mouthpiece of a large, flexible 
tube, which connected with another phonograph. His back was 
toward Bradley, and he stood for some time looking at the curi- 
ous scene and listening to Radbourn’s talk. 

“ Congress brings to Washington a fulness of life which no one 
can understand who has not spent the summer here,” Radbourn 
went on, in a slow, measured voice, his lips close to the bell-like 
opening of the tube. It had a ludicrous effect upon Bradley — 
like a person talking to himself. 

“The city may be said to die when Congress adjourns. Its 
life is political; and when its political motor ceases to move, the 
city lies sprawled out like a dead thing. Its streets are painfully 
quiet. Its street cars shuttle to and fro under the burning sun, 
and its teamsters loaf about the corners drowsily. The store- 
keepers keep shop, of course, but they open lazily of a morning 
and close early at night. The whole city yawns and rests and 
longs for the coming of the autumn and Congress. 

“Tt is amusing and amazing to see it begin to wake up at the 
beginning of the session. Then begins the scramble of the hotels 
and boarding-houses to secure members of Congress. Then be- 
yins ”” — 

The girl suddenly saw Bradley standing there, and called out, 
“Some one to see you, Mr. Radbourn!” 

Radbourn stopped the cylinder, and turned. 

“ Ah, how do you do,” he said, as if greeting a stranger. 

Bradley smiled in reply, knowing that Radbourn did not recog- 
nize him. “I’m very well. I don’t suppose you remember me, 
but I’m Brad Talcott.” Radbourn leaped up with great cordiality. 
“ Well, well, I’m glad to see you,” he said, his sombre face relax- 
ing in a smile, as he seized Bradley by the hand. “Sit down, sit 
down. I’m glad to see an old classmate.” 

“ Don’t let me interrupt your work. I was interested in hearing 
you talk into that thing there.” 

“Oh, yes, I was just getting off my syndicate letter for this 
week. Sit down and talk; you don’t interrupt me at all. Now 
tell me all about yourself. Of course I have heard of your suc- 
cess, state legislature and Congress and all that, but I would like 
to have you tell me all about it.” 
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“There ain’t very much to tell. I had very little to do with it,” 
said Bradley. 

They sat near the window, looking out upon the square, and 
upon the great, desolate, gray-granite structure, that rose out 
of the centre of the smooth, snow-covered plat, across which the 
sun streamed with vivid white radiance. 

There was a little pause. Radbourn leaned his head on his 
palm, and studied Bradley earnestly. He seemed older and more 
bitter than Bradley expected to see him. He asked of the old 
friends in a slow way, as if one name called up another in a 
slowly moving chain of association. They talked on for an hour 
thus, sitting in the same position. At last Radbourn said : — 

“How far I’ve got from all those scenes and people! and yet 
the memory of that little old town and its people has a powerful 
fascination. I never’ll go back, of course. To tell the truth, I am 
afraid to go back; it would drive me crazy. I am a city man 
naturally. I am gregarious. I like to be in the centre of things. 
Ivll get hold of you, too. This city is full of ruined young men 
and women, who came here from the slow-moving life of inland 
towns and villages, and, after two or three years of a richer life, 
find it impossible to go back; and here they are, struggling along 
on forty-five cents a day at hash-houses, living in hall bedrooms, 
preferring to pick up such a living, at all kinds of jobs, than to go 
back home. Id do it myself, if 1 were” — 

He broke off suddenly, and looked at Bradley in a keen, steady 
way. “And so you're a congressman, Talcott? Well, I’m glad 
of your success, because it shows a man can succeed on the right 
lines, — in a measure, at least.” 

“ Well, I’ve tried to live up to most of your principles,’ 
Bradley. “I’ve read all the things you’ve sent me.” 

“ Well, you’re the wildest and most dangerous lunatic that ever 
got into Congress,” Radbourn said, gravely. “Do you expect to 
talk any of that stuff on the floor ?” 

“Well, I—I hoped to be able to say something before the 
session closes.” 

“Tf you do it will be a miracle. Well, suppose we go out and 
walk about a little. Where are you stopping?” 

Bradley named the hotel with a little reluctance. He knew 
how cheap it was; and since he had discovered that congressmen 
were at a premium in boarding-houses, he saw that he must get 
more sumptuous quarters than he had hitherto occupied. 

They went out into the open air together. The sun was very 
brilliant and warm. The eaves were running briskly. The sky 
was gentle, beautiful, and springlike. The fact that he was in 
Washington came upon Bradley again, as he saw the soaring 
dome of the Capitol at the head of the avenue. 
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“ What you want to do is to get on good social terms with 
the so-called leaders,” Radbourn was saying. “Recognition goes 
by favor on the floor of the House. “ We might go up to the 
Capitol and look about,” he suggested after a silence. 

They walked up the steps leading to the west front of the qs 
building. Everywhere the untrodden snow lay white and level. 

“This is the finest part of the whole thing,” Radbourn 
remarked, as they reached the level of the esplanade. “It has 
more beauty and simple majesty than the main building itself, 
or any structure in the city.” 

It was magnificent. Bradley turned and looked at it right and 
left with admiring eyes. It gleamed with snow, and all about 
was the sound of dripping water, and in the distance the roll of 
wheels and click of hoofs. The esplanade was a broad walk 
extending the entire width of the building, and conforming to it. 
It was bottomed with marble squares, and bordered with a splen- 
did wall, breast-high on one side, and by the final terrace running 
to the basement wall on the other. Here and there along the 
wall gigantic brazen pots sat, filled with evergreens, whose color 
seemed to have gradually dropped down and entered into the 
marble beneath them. The bronze had stained irregular sections 
of the coping with rich, dull green. 

Below them the city was outspread. Radbourn pointed out the 
Pension Oflice, the White House, the Treasury, and other principal 
buildings, with a searching comment upon their architecture. The 
monument, he evidently considered, required no explanatory word. 

As they entered the dome, they passed a group of fellows 
whose brisk, bluff talk and peculiar swagger indicated their char- 
acter — legislators from small country towns. 

“Some of your colleagues,” Radbourn said, indicating them 
with his thumb. As they paused a moment in the centre of the 
dome, one of these fellows, a handsome fellow with a waxed 
mustache and hard, black eyes, gave a stretching gesture, and 
said: “I’n. in the world now.” 

His words thrilled Bradley to the heart. He was in the world 
now. Des Moines and its Capitol were dwarfed and overshadowed 
by this great national city, to which all roads ran like veins to the 
heart. He lifted his shoulders in a deep breath. It was glorious 
to be a congressman, but still more glorious to be a citizen of the 
world, 





We 
Bradley took no part in the organizing of the House, and 
attended but one caucus. He accepted quietly a place on one or 
two minor committees. His life was very quiet. Attending Con- 
gress was quite like attending the state legislature. Every morn- 
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ing the members went up to the great building, which they soon 
came to ignore, except as a place to do businessin. They trooped 
there quite like boys going to school. It was the state legislature 
aggrandized — noisier, more tumultuous and confusing. 

In a little while, Bradley ceased to notice the difference in 
gilding and jim-crackery between the Senate and Representative 
ends of the corridors. He no longer noticed the distances, 
the pictures, or the statues in the vaulted dome, but passed 
through the vast rotundas with no thought of them. The mag- 
nificence of it all grew common with familiarity. 

The vast mass, and roar, and motion of the hall itself soon 
ceased to confuse or abase him. He soon found, as in Des Moines, 
that these men were human like himself; and in most cases his 
self-respect told him they were not his superiors. In proportion 
to membership, he doubted whether there were more able men 
there than in the state legislature. They were more acute poli- 
ticians; they were wilier, and talked in larger terms, manipu- 
lating states instead of counties — that was all. The routine of 
the day was of the same general character, and gave him no 
trouble. 

Some of the more famous of the leaders he absolutely loathed 
— great bloated, swaggering, unscrupulous, treacherous tricksters. 
“T'll lend you my support, ” they said, as if it were something that 
could be loaned like a horse. He often talked them over with 
Radbourn, whose experience in and about Congress as a news- 
paper correspondent had given him an intimate knowledge of 
men, and had rendered him contemptuous, if not bitter. 

«“ The men counted party leaders are manipulators, as a matter 
of fact. They subordinate everything to party success. We've 
got to have another great political revolution to—to de-cen- 
tralize and de-machinize the whole of our political method. Our 
system will break of its own weight; it can’t go on. It is sup- 
posed to be popular, when, in fact, it is getting farther and 
farther away from the people every year. Just see the depart- 
ments. Do you know anything about them?” 

“No, I don’t,” Bradley admitted. 

“You're like all the rest. Every year the army of useless 
clerks increases; every year the numbers of useless buildings 
increases. The whole thing is appalling, and yet the people are 
getting apparently more helpless to reform it. Laws pile upon 
laws, when the real reform is to abolish laws. Wipe out grants 
and special privileges. We ought to be legislating toward equal- 
ity of opportunity in the world, and here we go with McKinley 
bills, and the devil knows what else. By the way, to change the 
subject, what has become of Milton Jennings ? He started out 
to be a great Republican politician.” 
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“Well, he lives there yet; he’s still in politics, but doesn’t 
seem to get higher than a county office.” 

“He was a brilliant fellow, but he started in on the wrong 
side; there is no hope for him on that side in the West.” 

“ He’s married, lives just opposite the seminary, seems to be 
reasonably contented.” 

Radbourn turned suddenly. “ You're not married?” 

Bradley colored. “No, I’m not.” 

Radbourn mused a little. “Seems to me, I remember some 
talk about your marrying that little — Russell girl?” 

«“ Well, I didn’t.” Bradley had just a moment’s temptation to 
tell Radbourn his whole secret, but he gave it up as preposterous. 

Bradley’s life at the capital was not entirely that of the politi- 
cian. He had in him capabilities for appreciating art and litera- 
ture, which most of his colleagues had not. He studied upon 
economic problems, rather than upon partisan politics, and tried 
to grasp the meaning of social change and social condition, and 
to comprehend economic causes and tendencies. He spent many 
hours upon problems which were unconsciously unfitting him for 
partisan success. The librarian came to know ‘him. 

His life was very full and happy, save for the dull hunger at his 
heart whenever he thought of Ida. He wrote to her still, but 
her replies still kept their calm, impersonal tone. One night, 
when he returned from the Capitol, he found a letter from her 
enclosing some clippings. 

“TI have joined the Farmers’ Alliance,” she wrote. “I begin to 
believe that another great wave of thought is about to sweep 
over the farmers. The spirit of the grange did not die. It has 
passed on into this new organization. The difference is going to 
be that this new alliance of the farmers will be deeper in thought 
and broader in sympathy. I never believed the grange a failure. 
It taught people by its failure. I’m going to Kansas to speak for 
them there. The alliance is very strong there. This order will 
become political. Its leaders are very enthusiastic.” 

She passed on to write of other things, but Bradley was deeply 
affected by this news. He had heard of the alliance obscurely, but 
had felt that it was only an attempt to revive the old grange move- 
ment, and that it could not succeed, But her letter set him thinking. 

He wrote away on a speech till nine o’clock, and then went out 
for his usual walk about the Capitol and its grounds, which had 
never lost their charm, as the city itself had. He had grown into 
the habit of going out whenever he wished to escape the paltry 
decoration, the hot colors, the vitiated air, of his boarding-place 
and the importunities of his fellow-boarders. He went out 
whenever he wanted to think great and refreshing thoughts, or 
whenever he felt the need of beauty or the presence of life. 




























THE BROADENING HORIZON OF CIVILIZATION. 


‘‘ There sometimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrongs, the Eternal Right, 
And step by step, since time began, 

I see the steady gain of man.”’ 


THE UNREST _. Nothing is more apparent at the present 
OF THE HOUR. time than the rapid growth of the revolution- 
ary spirit in almost every department of 
thought. The crumbling of the throne of France, the death 
blow to the idea of divine right of kings, and the emancipation 
of a nation from the blind sway of the Roman church were 
scarcely more clearly presaged in the turbulent spirit of revolt, 
which assumed such tangible form in the early months of 1789, 
than are coming revolutions of inconceivable moment to human- 
ity heralded by passing events. To the thoughtful student of 
man’s progress who believes in the ever onward march of life, the 
present conflict is rich in promise. He notes the significant fact 
that the general unrest and signs of growth are along the whole 
line of human development. As in spring all nature responds to 
the invitation to grow, so to-day a general advance is indicated 
as a logical result of the universality of education, the demon- 
strations of science, the world fraternization, resulting largely 
from inventions and the steady growth of that which is highest 
and noblest in the nature of man. The cold crust of ancient 
thought is everywhere giving way before the radiant new life. 
. In the religious world, there is in prog- 
Ser ress a wonderful quickening of consclence, 
OF TO DAY. a determined revolt against the old-time, 
: accepted letter of the law, against form, 
right, dogma, and ostentation, which, while they may awe the igno- 
rant, necessarily offend the cultured; while hand in hand with the 
breaking away from the gorgeous phylacteries of other days, we 
hear, as never before, the great heart cry of the people for pure, 
true religion, which rests on deeds, and recognizes the brotherhood 
of man, 

This religious revolution now assumes such gigantic propor- 
tions that it can justly be compared to the Reformation, which in 
the sixteenth century was regarded with such universal indigna- 
tion and alarm by the dominant thought of the age. In all 
civilized countries the same spirit of growth and unrest is visible, 
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yet at the present time America seems to be the storm centre. 
Here we find the most scholarly and conscientious representa- 
tives of the most orthodox churches frankly advancing — as the 
only conceptions worthy a just and wise Deity or helpful to the 
race — views of man and his relation to the Creator which two 
centuries ago would have been denounced as criminal presump- 
tion, meriting the death of ail who advocated them; while only 
two generations ago they would have elicited the universal con- 
demnation of orthodoxy. Imagine, for example, what result fifty 
years ago would necessarily have followed the frank declaration 
of a leading professor of a great Presbyterian theological college, 
that a man might find God in other ways than through the Bible; 
that while a Spurgeon found Him through the Bible, a Newman 
found Him through the Church, and a Martineau through nature. 
Imagine a great Episcopalian divine advocating, for the sake of 
religion and good morals, an expurgated Bible, or an equally 
famous Biblical expositor of the same Communion boldly pro- 
claiming the doctrine of restoration after death. Let us imagine, 
for a moment, the mental condition of Dr. Lyman Beecher, if in 
1826 an orthodox clergyman in good standing, to say nothing 
about being the pastor of one of America’s greatest churches and 
the editor of one of the most influential church papers, had 
uttered the following words * :— 

“ Christianity has been a struggle of spiritual life for existence, 
a battle of the spiritual with the physical, of the higher with the 
lower. Christianity is not a pellucid stream flowing from its 
source to the sea, but its waters are intermingled with muddy 
currents. Christianity is a civilized paganism, and will always 
remain so until the paganism in man’s nature is eradicated. We 
find much paganism in Christianity, in its creed, practices, and 
ceremonies. Christianity is the growth of the life of God in the 
hearts of men. If we are Christian evolutionists, we shall not go 
back to the Westminster Confession, or to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or to the Nicene Creed, or to Peter’s Confession, or to 
any creed of the New Testament. We shall not go back to the 
fourth century for our ideas of the church of the future. We 
shall not be surprised to find errors and imperfections in the 
Bible. The Bible is the word of God, as expressed through the 
imperfect medium of the human intellect. Nay, we shall not be 
surprised to find the limitations of human ignorance even m 
Christ himself, for Christ was God manifest in the imperfect 
human fiesh. ‘What!’ the uyneducated religious man may 
exclaim,-‘an imperfect religion! an imperfect Bible! Where is 
your authority to come from?’ ‘Truth is not ina book. Truth is 





* These quotations are from the daily press reports of lectures recently delivered in 


Boston by Dr. Lyman Abbott of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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in the heart and the mind, and the book only communicates it from 
one mind to another. It is often said that theology is not, and 
cannot be progressive, while all other sciences are. But the 
Bible sets the face of man toward the future, and fills him with 
hope. The Bible is not so much a revelation as a means of 
revelation. Evolution and redemption are only two words for 
the same thing ; or in other words, redemption is evolution in the 
spiritual realm. 
* * * * * * 


« All scientific men now accept, or assume as true, the doctrine 
of evolution. Evqlution has given us a new philosophy, a new 
biology, a new sociology, a new astronomy, a new geology. It 
will not finish its work until it has given us a new theology! 
The time has come for all religious teachers to recognize the doc- 
trine of evolution. It is the solvent of the problem of faith. 
Theology must apply the law of evolution to spiritual as well as 
to material phenomena. Religion is the life of God in the soul 
of man.” , 

And yet these words were recently uttered by the great divine 
who holds the pulpit made famous by the magnificent talent of 
one of Dr. Beecher’s own sons. 

The unsuccessful attempt to convict Dr. Briggs of heresy, the 
magnificent defence of that great Biblical scholar by many of the 
most illustrious names in the Presbyterian denomination, led by 
Dr. Philip Schaff, are significant hints of the nature and magni- 
tude of the intellectual revolution in the confines of a single 
church, one which has long prided itself in being ultra-con- 
servative. Perhaps the power of this growing sentiment of 
humanity and liberality is even better illustrated by the recent 
action of this same church, in expurgating from its confession of 
faith the long-cherished doctrine of infant damnation. 

These illustrations, though only a few of many which might be 
cited, indicate the trend of religious thought at the present time. 


i aslicialiae In the educational world the 
THE ee signs of progress are as striking 


—— ones as they are hopeful. The old 
EDUCATIONAL WORLD. conception of education was as 


narrow and soul-shrivelling as the ancient conception of the uni- 
verse was petty and absurd. The intellect alone was trained, and 
it, for the most part, was driven in oid-time groov es. Originality 
of thought was necessarily dwarfed and genius hampered. Great 
educational institutions seemed to face the past rather than the 
future, and the young were treated much as grain which is 
poured into the hopper of a grist mill. Little heed was paid to 
individual development, while the i inquiring mind of the youthful 
philosopher and inventor who presumed to suggest some pertinent 
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question was met with the contemptuous query, “Do you sup- 
pose you know more than the author of this work?” and this 
question, often put in the presence of a roomful of children, ever 
eager for permission to laugh, resulted in the utter discomfort of 
the inquiring pupil. It is frequently noted that many of our great 
original thinkers, men who, like Herbert Spencer, tower above the 
scholarship of the age, and great inventors like Edison, who give 
the world more that is of practical value than ten thousand 
graduates of the best universities, have never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of finished scholastic education. Indeed, it is unquestionably 
true that our old-time system of education frequently shrivelled 
instead of developed genius. So marked has been this influence 
that one of the greatest orators of the age truthfully observes that 
our “Colleges are polishing the pebbles, but dimming the dia- 
monds.” Recently, however, there have appeared signs of a 
general awakening, even within the precincts of conventional 
educational institutions. President Eliot of Harvard University 
and other leading educators have boldly expressed themselves in 
favor of radical reform in educational methods, whereby the 
individuality of the scholar might be preserved. But apart from 
this, a movement of far wider significance, and what is even more 
suggestive, is the daily increasing demand for a more catholic 
education, *—one which will include physical development, 
intellectual training, and ethical culture,— appealing at once to 
the body, mind, and soul. 

The old system, in spirit if not in theory, discriminated. The 
intellectually trained were apart from the great rank and file 
of bread-winners. Not so with the new theory; it holds that 
to be properly educated, the child should be brought into per- 
fect rapport with the artisan, and also that the utility of 
manual labor should be impressed on the mind of the young; 
hence it insists that industrial training form a part of the educa- 
tion of the future. Some phase of this grand conception of 
education is being discussed in almost every educational paper of 
the hour. The old system is fading away in the light of a 
broader and nobler conception of life and its responsibilities; and 
this new education, when it comes into universal operation, will 
prove the most effective of all factors in checking poverty and 
crime, and ushering in a nobler civilization, for it will develop a 
vigorous manhood, with intellect ballasted by a developed moral 
nature; and until the great fundamental principles of ethics are 
systematically inculcated, we shall continue to skirmish on the 
borders of true civilization. % 


* When Professer Jos. Rodes Buchanan published his magnificent twentieth-century 
work, entitled ‘‘ The New Education,” a decade ago, it attracted little attention, and 
was thought visionary; but to-day every point he emphasized is being championed by 
the best and most advanced thinkers. 
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PROGRESS IN SOCIAL, Probably the most significant 


INDUSTRIAL, AND pa of the strength ~ the 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. revolutionary spirit among the in- 
telligent masses of the present day 

is found when we enter upon the discussion of social, industrial, 
and economic problems. Here we find millions of people who 
live by manual labor, reading, thinking, and preparing to act with 
that unswerving determination which settled convictions of right 
inspire. At no time in the history of the world have the people 
studied social, economic, and political problems as to-day; and 
while this is true of the people of all civilized lands, it is par- 
ticularly true of our American masses. Professional politicians 
view with genuine alarm the unusual spectacle of the industrial 
classes thinking and acting for themselves. Since the appearance 
of the masterly writings of Henry George, which aroused in thou- 
sands of people an interest in social and economic problems, the 
presses have been laden with works dealing with ditterent phases 
of the new thought with which the air is rife. “Looking Back- 
ward” immortalized its author, and reached a sale of more than 
a quarter of a million copies, because of the general social unrest 
and the hunger of the public for some plan looking toward 
bettering present conditions. “Czsar’s Column” instantly scored 
an immense success, because it dealt with the plutocrats and prol- 
etariats in a startlingly vivid manner. The “Strike of the 
Millionnaires against the Miners,” “ Driven from Sea to Sea,” 
and “ Main-Travelled Roads” are pen-pictures of social con- 
ditions as true as they are painful and portentous, and the avidity 
with which the people have devoured them proves unmis- 
takably that we are in the presence, not only of a mighty army 
of intelligent people who are at once discontented, but aroused; 
who know they are being wronged, and who have ceased to 
place any confidence in professional politicians, who have more 
than once proved Judases. “The Coming Climax” and “Bond- 
Holders and Bread-Winners” are bugle calls to action. Strong, 
cleai, and bold, they voice in no uncertain tones the spirit of 
the present industrial revolution. Almost every week wit- 
nesses new works upon these great social and economic prob- 
lems*; indeed, in this respect the present strongly suggests 
the closing days of the reign of Louis XV., when the philosophers 
and pamphleteers literally carpeted Paris with literature inculcat- 
ing broader views of life and a nobler conception of humanity ; 
theories which, if the aristocracy had been less blind and the 
masses less starved, would have resulted in a bloodless revolution 





* An. cher fact, not generally own, is that thc industrial reform press to-day num- 
bers almost one thousand weekly papers in this country, many of which enjoy large 
and rapidly increasing constituencies. 
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instead of a reign of terror, with an outcome more glorious than 
that which has followed the establishment of republicanism in 
France. 

Those who persist in asserting that the great industrial revolt 
of the present is a transient protest, destined to exert no per- 
manent effect upon the political future of this republic, make, I 
think, a serious mistake, in classing the present movement with 
spasmodic protests of the past, which have appeared at intervals, 
as general waves of discontent are likely to come, but having no 
deep root in settled conviction or in an intelligent comprehension 
of the prime cause of conditions which are operating against the 
masses. Such is by no means the case at the present time. The 
literature of discontent has permeated the minds of millions of 
toilers. A decade of education has been carried on, which has 
resulted in bringing social, economic, and political problems before 
the masses more clearly than ever before in the history of any 
nation. There is no confusion on the part of the people as to 
their fundamental demands, a fact which was strikingly illustrated 
in the great Industrial Convention which convened in St. Louis 
in the latter part of February. The entire partisan press, it will 
be remembered, predicted with oracular confidence the utter 
impossibility of uniting the representatives of the South and the 
West, the blue and the gray, the mechanic and the farmer, or the 
urban and the agricultural population. It was asserted and 
reiterated from day to day that division was inevitable, and yet 
seldom if ever has a great conference acted with such unanimity 
or stated its grievances and demands with greater force or 
clearness. The mistake that professional politicians and the 
partisan press make is in ignoring the influence of the educational 
work, upon which the great revolt rests. The discontent of the 
industrial classes arises from a knowledge of unjust conditions. 
General education has made the present revolt possible; the 
special education of the past decade has made it inevitable. 
That the outcome will be beneficent, I do not for a moment 
doubt; that it will be brought about without a struggle, is a ques- 
tion for those who have accumulated vast fortunes through special 
privileges, to determine; for from them, I apprehend, will come 
the overt acts if any are made after the battle has been fought. 
But whether this great industrial revolution come peaceably or 
otherwise, after the struggle I believe it will be found that 
justice, liberty, and fraternity will mean far more than at any 
previous period in man’s onward career, for a new era will have 
dawned. . 
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